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THE YEAR YOU 


January, 1950 


BOUGHT YOUR FIRST 





Sooner or later you will buy a 
television set. Why not make it this 
year—now ? Maybe you still regard 
it as something new—and for you, 
maybe, it still is. That is why we 
suggest it will pay you to come to 
Imhof’s ; buying a television set is 
not quite so simple as buying a 
radio, reception in different areas 
and the sets themselves vary con- 
siderably. 

Imhof’s have sold and installed more 
television receivers than any other 
retailer in the world. The experience 
we have gained installing this large 
number of sets in all districts enables 


us to advise you which particular 
set will function best in your dis- 
trict. Our service is absolutely 
comprehensive, including delivery 
and erection of the most suitable 
aerial equipment. And our after 
sales service guarantees continued 
satisfaction. 


We cordially invite you to pay a 
visit to our New Oxford Street 
Showrooms where you have the 
opportunity to see a side-by-side 
demonstration of 50 different sets of 
all the leading makers. Easy H.P. 
terms can be arranged if desired. 





IMHOF (Retail) LTD., 112-116 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.I. 





PYE LV 21 C 
£79°16°0 Tax paid 


TELEPHONE: MUSEUM 7878 
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Beethoven 

Piano Concerto No. 5 in E flat major, Op. 73 

(‘ The Emperor ’) Clifford Curzon (Piano) 

with George Szell conducting 

the London Philharmonic Orchestra AX 282-6 


Berlioz 

* Romeo and Juliet,” Op. 17— Romeo’s Reverie 

and Féte at the Capulets’ ; Love Scene AX 293-5 

“Romeo and Juliet,” Op. 17—Queen Mab Scherzo 
X 281 

Charles Minch conducting 

l’Orchestre de la Societe des Concerts 

du Conservatoire de Paris 


Brahms 

Twosongs forContralto with Viola Obbligato, Op.91 
Kathleen Ferrier (Contralto) with Max Gilbert 
(Viola) and Phyllis Spurr (Piano) K 2289 


Elgar 

Cockaigne— Overture, Op. 40 

Eduard van Beinum conducting 

the London Philharmonic Orchestra AX 296-7 


Handel 

“Berenice” — Air de Demetrio 

2nd side: Beethoven 

In questa tomba oscura 

Gerard Souzay (Baritone) with l’Orchestre de la 
Societe des Concerts du Conservatoire de Paris 
(Conductor: Eduard Lindenberg) K 2290 


Haydn 

Symphony No. 104 in D major (‘ The London’) 
Josef Krips conducting 

the London Philharmonic Orchestra AX 287-9 


The Decca record and suppiementary catalogues 
are now available from your record dealer 
price 1/9, or direct from us, 2/- post free. 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD., 
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As one decade merges into the misty dawn of another, Decca are proud to announce 
these outstanding new recordings of music that has triumphed over the test of time. 
Whatever the coming years may bring, we can be sure that they will be enhanced by 
the solace and inspiration of recorded music . . . living music thrillingly re-created in 


all its concert-hall magnificence by the exclusive technique of Decca ffrr. 


Lehar Puccini 
“The Land of Smiles ”—Dein ist mein ganzes herz “La Boheme ”— Che gelida manina (Your tiny 
(You are my heart’s delight) hand is frozen) Libero de Luca (Tenor) 


“Friederike””— Isah ein Knab’ ein Réslein steh’n 
Helge Rosvaenge (Tenor) with 

the Tonhalle Orchestra, Ziirich 

(Conductor: Victor Reinshagen K 2298 


“La Boheme”— Si mi chiamano Mimi (They call 
me Mimi) Judith Hellwig (Soprano) and 
Libero de Luca (Tenor) 

Both with the Studio Orchestra, Beromiinster 
(Conductor: Dr. Hermann Scherchen) K 2297 


Massenet aiiiiies 

“Manon”— Le reve de des Grieux (Instant 

2nd side: Bizet Charmant) Romanza Andaluza, Op. 22, No.1 
“Les Pécheurs de Perles ”— Romance de Nadir oo ma P — 
(Je crois entendre encore) aeladium an legro 

Richard Lewis (Tenor) with Christian Ferras (Violin) 


the London Symphony Orchestra with Ernest Lush (Piano) K 2299 


(Conductor: Josef Krips) K 2291 Schumann 


Sonata No. 2 in G minor, Op. 22 
4th side: Kinderscenen, Op. 15 —Traiimerei 
Kathleen Long (Piano) AK 2292-5 


Mendelssohn 
Violin Concerto in E minor, Op. 64 
Campoli (Violin) with 


the London Philharmonic Orchestra Verdi 
(Conductor: Eduard van Beinum) AX 290-2 “La Forza del Destino ”»— Overture 
Georg Solti conducting 
Northumbrian Folk Songs the London Philharmonic Orchestra X 298 
Blow the Wind Southerly “ Rigoletto””— La donna é mobile 


(a) Ma Bonny Lad; (b) The Keel Row 
Kathleen Ferrier (Contralto) with 
piano accompaniment by Phyllis Spurr F 9300 


“Rigoletto ’— Questa o quella 
Eugene Conley (Tenor) with the New Symphony 
Orchestra (Conductor: Royalton Kisch) F 9298 
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At the turn of a switch you 
have two speeds, 33'/, or 78 
r.p.m. The Turntable is a full 
12” diameter; its main spindle 
precision ground and lapped, 
runs in phosphor bronze bear- 
ings. Thesynchronousmotoris 4 \\ 
virtually vibrationless and_ is a 
suitable for playing standard, 4 \ 
transcription and microgroove YN Retail price, without 
recordings. Guaranteed mechan- N bg 
ically perfect. New super light- Sw 
weight pick-up available with Sess 
the interchangeable heads for 
microgroove and standard 
recordings. 


























Manufactured by 


A. R. SUGDEN & CO. (ENGINEERS) LTD. WELL GREEN LANE ~ BRIGHOUSE YORKS. 








THE KI AMPLIFIER && 


A seven-valve amplifier especially designed 
for the light-weight high-fidelity type 


separately 2/6. 





UNITS THAT HAVE STOOD THE TEST OF TIME! 


R.A. TUNING UNIT 


A really fine design with lasting high performance. 

R.F. stage on all wave-bands. High-fidelity superhet 
aa T.R.F. performance at the turn of the switch. 

Suitable fers any amplifier. Price 10 gns. plus £2.6.8 tax. 

(2 years guarantee.) With escutcheon plate as shown 
5/- extra. - 


pick-up. Independent bass and treble 
controls. Price complete 17 gns. or in 
kit form 13 gns. Blueprint available 





Write for your copy of our fully sa» 
illustrated a\ ne A 





(returnable) for crate 





THE UTMOST REALISM FROM a me onek ark.) AND RADIO 









The CONCERTO Amplifier 

. acclaimed by music lovers for its exceptionally high fidelity 
this magnificent amplifier covers all normal requirements for 
home or concert hall. Distortion level below 0.5 per cent. 


oats Two channels of bass boost ensure unusually smooth balance 
TRICORNE ah\ ‘ and depth. Designed for any type of pick-up. Radio input 
SPEAKER \s#t ee) socket provided. Two year guarantee. Price £27.10.0. 
CH Soe \" Heavy perforated steel cover with bottom plate and 
: ; rubber feet. 45/-. Delivery by passenger train. 
re ae - Carriage Paid. 10/- deposit (returnable) for crate. 
any good !2 inch WE sae 9 ‘ 
ik : ur equpment can also be seen and heard at :— 
iateenied dates 3350 Webb’s Radio, |4 Soho Street, London, W.1!. 
veneered and cross- “a yg P University Recording Co., 16 Burleigh Place, Cambridge. 
braced. Price II gns. Ernest Buchan, 28 Belmont Street, Aberdeen. 
plus 20/- Deposit (SALES) Led. Farmer & Co., 83 George Street, Luton. 


A KENSINGTON HIGH ST. + LONDON .«. W.8 
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With an exceptionally high electro- 
acoustic efficiency, this new version 
of the we!l-known “Axiom Twelve’ 
has been developed to satisfy the 
great demand for High Fidelity 
power reproduction. 


Send for illustrated folder —L.10 








GOODMANS INDUSTRIES LTD., Lancelot 






























Now available with a choice of four models, the Grampola mains operated 
gramophone has advanced features of construction and performance which appeal 
instantly to all serious, gramophone users. Tone is greatly enhanced by the full 
8” diameter loud speaker and the provision of a scratch filter to reduce needle hiss. 
All models take 10” or 12” records and are fitted with plug and jack for extension 
loudspeakers. 


GRAMPOLA ‘6’ GRAMPOLA ‘70? GRAMPOLA ‘UV’ 


Fitted Garrard A.C.6 variable speed Fitted Garrard R.C. 70 Automatic AC/DC Mains model, 200/260 











motor. Ideal for dancing teachers Record changer. Plays ten 10° or ; 

and others wishing to alter turn- 12” records for those who require volts, fitted with te femons 
table speed from standard 78 1.p.m. continuous playing of auto-coupled Garrard U.5 variable speed 
For A.C. mains. ‘ works, For A.C. mains. universal motor. 


PRICE - £31.19.0 incl. Pur. Tax PRICE - £36.4.6. incl. Pur. Tax PRICE - £34.15.6 incl. Pur. Tax 


With (1) strong cabinet, covered leather cloth ; 

GRAMPOLA ‘§S’ (2) full sized 8” diam. loud speaker ; (3) Provision 
‘ (as iliustrated) for record storage. Garrard Motor. A.C. mains 
operated. PRICE - £25.17.4 incl. P.T. 


GRAMPOLA 


ed AMPLIFIED ELECTRIC GRAMOPHONE 


PiaN PRODUCT 











GRAMPIAN REPRODUCERS LTD., @3aGaa a* 


HAMPTON ROAD, HANWORTH, MIDDLES: 
GRAMPOLA ‘S° = ROAD, TH, EX. TELEPHONE: FELTHAM 2657 




















ARTURO 


ARTUR SCHNABEL 

and PIERRE FOURNIER 

Sonata in D Major, Op. 102, No. 2 — Beethoven 
Auto Coup. Nos. DB 9438-40 DB 6323-3! 


GIGLI 

with Orchestra cond. by Vito Carnevali 

Sebben, crudele—Caldara; Quella fiamma ...e 
m’accende— Marcello - - - - DB6995 


MARIO LANZA 

with Orchestra cond. by Constantine Callinicos 
Celeste Aida, forma divina (from * ‘Aida "’)— 
Verdi; Mamma mia, che vo’ sape — Nutile 
(Film “ That Midnight Kiss") - - - - DB 6996 


MOISEIWITSCH 
The Twenty-Four Preludes, Op. 28 — Chopin 


(For details see front cover) 
SIR JOHN BARBIROLLI 
THE HALLE ORCHESTRA 


Overture ‘‘Rosamunde”’ 
Zauberharfe '’) — Schubert ; 


(from ‘Die 
Scherzo (from 


Octet in E Flat Major) Op. 20— Mendelssohn 
C 3943-44 
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BOURNEMOUTH MUNICIPAL 
ORCHESTRA 

Conductor: RUDOLF SCHWARZ 

Overture “If | were King’’—Adam C 3945 


OWEN BRANNIGAN 

with GERALD MOORE at the piano 
Widdicombe Fair - - - - 

Off to Philadelphia - - - hc tied 
ROBERT IRWIN 

and Wynford Reynold'’s Orchestra 

Lord Lovell ; In Newlyn Town (Both from “Country 
Magazine "’ broadcast by the B.B.C.)- - - B 9856 


THE SCOTTISH COUNTRY 
DANCE PLAYERS 

Conductor: John Robertson 

Prince Charles of Edinburgh — ~ 

Scottish Waltz - - - he ead 
THE MELACHRINO STRINGS 
Cond. by George Melachrino 
Mattinata—Leoncavallo - 


Cascade of Stars—Maderna - *}e 9862 
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Overture “ Manfred,” Op. 115—Schumann 
Dance of the Blessed Spirits 
(from “ Orpheus,” Act 2)—Gluck - DB 6992-3 


TONY MARTIN 
A thousand Violins (Film “The Great Lover "’) 
Toot Toot Tootsie - - - - - - B9863 


ROBERT WILSON 
When the Heather gleams like Stardust ; 
AGordon forme - - - - - - B9864 


JACK TRAIN 

assisted by ‘Colonel Chinstrap "’ with Orchestra 
The Lord of the Blooming Manor -\B 9865 
| don't mind ifldo - - - . , 


JOE LOSS 

and his Orchestra 

Quickstep: Look for the Silver Lining 
Waltz: The Kiss in your Eyes 

Slow Foxtrot: Rock-a-bye your baby with a 
Dixie Melody 


Tango: Adios Pampa Mia BD 6057-8 
SID PHILLIPS 

and his Orchestra 

Be Goody Good Good tome - 

Little Jack Frost get lost - - 1 }80 as 


VAUGHN MONROE 

and his Orchestra 

Mule Train; Singing my way beck Home 
(Film “Singing Guns") - - B9857 


Cs See 
No. |. Boptura - - 


No. 2. Yankee Clipper - a “}s 9658 
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EDITORIAL 


N my Editorial of November 1940 I 
printed a letter from Mr. Geoffrey 
Cuming which accompanied an invaluable 
discography of the Mozart Piano Concerti. 
In the course of this letter Mr. Cuming 
said : 


“ Fifteen recordings (of these concerti) 
have been issued since the Gramophone 
Shop Encyclopaedia came out in June 
1936. ... It is obvious that a new edition 
of this work is urgently needed, but the 
compiler told me in a private letter that he 
saw little hope of being able to do it yet 
awhile. Could not THE GRAMOPHONE 
help to fill the gap by publishing a supple- 
ment ? ... I would undertake the task 
myself, but I am expecting to be called up 
any day now.” 

I asked : 

“ Will any reader volunteer for the task 
of bringing the Encyclopaedia up to date ? 
We shall be delighted to give space to it 
month by month, though I cannot promise 
in these days that we shall be able to 
publish it in book form.” 


I will not expatiate on the difficulties 
which prevented our doing even the little 
I promised to do, but nothing has dis- 
couraged that single-hearted enthusiast 
from carrying on with his great task in 
conjunction with Mr. Francis Clough, and 
now the magnum opus is complete in manu- 
script under the title of The World’s 
Encyclopaedia of Recorded Music. It is a work 
of consummate scholarship of which the 
design and documentation have been 
carefully planned to afford the reader the 
greatest facility in consultation. 


“ Active research, in all available English 
libraries, has been proceeding for the 
seven-year period since 1940, and even 
before, and great progress has been made 
in the relating of recorded music to the 
published works of the various composers. 
Special emphasis has been laid on the 
identification of obscurely labelled works 
(and above all, extracts of works), arrange- 
ments, and versions, particularly of the 
composers of the 18th and earlier centuries. 

“The keynote has been throughout to 
preserve the highest degree of musicological 
accuracy, while preserving the utmost 
lucidity and utility, not only to the musical 
scholar, but also to the ordinary music 
lover. With these objects, the following 
principles have been adopted, in contra- 
distinction to those adopted by former 
discographer-musicologists : 


“ 


1. The works of copious composers 
have been classified by ‘genres’ in all 
cases where this has offered substantial 
benefits over an alphabetical arrangement. 
In many cases, an existing classification 
familiar to students has been adopted or 
adapted—for instance, that of Kochel for 
Mozart’s works, and that in Grove’s for 
Liszt. . . . In connection with the latter, 
and other complicated cases, an index of 
titles of certain sections (including also 
nicknames and spurious titles) is added, 
to enable those not familiar with the 
classification to identify any particular 
piece with ease. 

“2, Much explanatory matter (both 
musical and discographical) is relegated to 
footnotes in smaller type, so freeing the 
main listing from much confusion. 

“3. The index will be a very important 
part of the work. There are many 
insignificant composers, and also significant 
ones whose works are infrequently recorded, 
whose recorded works can better be traced 
in relation to a collection or anthology of 
which they form a part, than by including 
the name of the composer among the main 
headings. In such cases, and also where 
the sole recorded work is found as the 
second face of a disc of a well-known 
composer, the name of the minor composer 
will be found in the index with page 
references as to where the entries are to be 
found.”’ 

BUT this magnum. opus, the fruit of fifteen 
years of devoted labour, lies at the moment 
wondering whether it is to remain in 
manuscript or be made available to the 
world. 

No publisher can afford to risk the large 
sum of money he would have to lay aside 
to produce a work like this unless he were 
assured beforehand of financial support. 
The support required for a limited edition 
of 3,000 copies amounts to £7,500 which 
will cover expenses and allow a very modest 
reward to the compilers for years of hard 
and exacting work. 

In other words 3,000 subscribers willing 
to pay 50s. each for a copy of the Encyclo- 
paedia must come forward. He gives 
twice who gives quickly. A prompt 
response will enable the business of publica- 
tion to be put in hand in time to have the 
volume ready for the Festival of Britain in 


1951. 

Willing subscribers should notify the 
London Editor, 49, Ebrington Road, 
Kenton Harrow, Middx. 


Several cultural corporations and associa- 
tions have been approached to sponsor 
this magnum opus, but though all have 
expressed their admiration none has felt 
able to face the expense. Dare I venture 
to hope that the readers of THE 
GRAMOPHONE will come to the rescue and 
show these corporations and associations 
preoccupied with the diffusion of culture 
that when it comes to practical culture the 
individual is still the motive force ? In 
cther words will 3,000 readers of THE 
GRAMOPHONE each become a subscriber 
to this volume at the cost of £2 10s. to 
himself or herself? I recall with pride 
that 25 years ago stout-hearted readers of 
THE GRAMOPHONE made the formation of 
The National Gramophonic Society possible 
and by doing so can claim for themselves 
much of the credit for the gramophone’s 
cultural advance te the honoured position 
it occupies to-day in spite of the disgraceful 
taxation of records by governments of 
every political complexion. 

If A Street Car Named Desire is worthy of 
escaping taxation, Beethoven’s Symphonies 
might be held worthy of exemption . . 
but let that melancholy business pass, and 
let us now show a practical example of 
cultural activity the value of which 
nobody can gainsay. 

I am not asking you to part with your 
money for nothing. You will receive for 
it the fullest value. This appeal reaches 
you at the beginning of the last year of the 
first half of the twentieth century. If you 
respond to my appeal I will ask that in 
everycopy your gesture be recorded thus: 

“The publication of this Encyclopaedia 
was made possible by the readers of THE 
GRAMOPHONE who subscribed in advance 
to launch it, with faith in the future of 
music in Britain and with ardour for its 
advancement.” 


Prelude to Pearl Harbour 


Decca has published on 16 double-sided 
discs a narrative of the Second World War 
up to December 8, 1941, with illustrations 
from contemporary recordings. Prelude to 
Pearl Harbour is much longer and fuller 
than The Sounds of Time reviewed in our 
December Editorial, but it lacks the 
emotional unity of the latter evocation of 
the near past, and admirable though much 
of Prelude to Pearl Harbour is the produc- 
tion as a whole serves to emphasise the 
brilliant selectivity of The Sounds of Time 
in covering the years from 1934-1949 on 
five double-sided discs. 


Prelude to Pearl Harbour is essentially - 
popular history and the necessary simplifica- 
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tion of the narrative comes sometimes 
dangerously near to falsification. 

For instance the Italians seem _ to 
disappear from the African scene in one 
loose sentence. Nobody could suppose 
that the glorious achievements of the 4th 
and 5th Indian Divisions in breaking 
through the gates of hell at Keren or 
Cunningham’s astounding march from 
Kenya to Addis Ababa had ever happened. 
Dunkirk was too often an ignoble sauve qui 
peut: it was not a glorious retreat. It was 
the little ships and the Royal Navy and 
the riflemen at Calais which gave Dunkirk 
heroic grandeur. Prelude to Pearl Harbour 
recalls the attempts by contemporary 
journalists to make the best of a bad job. 

Occasionally, as in the story of the 
Finns’ fight against Russia, the highest 
praise can be given. On the other hand 
the story of the Greek resistance is muddled 
and the Iraqi revolt is a blur. 

Insufficient use has been made of records 
available at the B.B.C., and too much 
space has been allowed to fustian rhetoric 
by the narrators. The general impression 
is that this is an American product and I 
hope that when the sequel to Pearl Harbour 
is produced due importance will be given 
to the British and Indian triumph in 
Burma over the Japanese military machine 
and justice done to the men who fought in 
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Malaya and Hong Kong and carried the 
American baby in Java in 1y45. An 
immense service can be done by Decca to 
the youth of Britain if it will provide a 
history of the war which will shirk none 
of the follies and failures of the British war 
achievement but at the same time will 
show how out of folly and failure our 
country wrought the greatest miracle in 
the history of humanity at war. 

There is so much that is good in Prelude 
to Pearl Harbour that I should like now to 
see it turned into a work of art, for even 
history depends upon the creative power 
of art to make it live. That of course, is 
a counsel of perfection, but the time has 
come for the gramophone to accept its 
responsibility in the world of art. Mean- 
while, let us recognise the boldness of 
what Decca has tried to do and, remember- 
ing just how difficult it was, let us be 
grateful for some wonderful moments in 
this re-evocation of the fateful years 
1938-1941. 

I send my warmest wishes to all associated 
with THe GRAMOPHONE for the New Year 
which marks the turn of the twentieth 
century. 


empl Mag 





LETTER FROM AMERICA 


By HAROLD C. SCHONBERG 


HE Gramophone Shop in New York has 

provided me with a weird experience, the 

genesis of which goes back to January 19th, 
1949. On that evening I found myself in Carn- 
egie Hall prepared to review a piano recital by 
a (to me) unknown Chilean artist named Rosita 
Renard. It wasa fairly conventional programme 
that she had announced ; and while I was not 
prepared for the worst, I certainly did not 
expect anything out of the ordinary. It took 
the first five measures of the opening Bach B flat 
Partita to get the latter notion out of my head: 
this was piano playing of individuality, strength 
and colour; perhaps not the ultimate tech- 
nical word, perhaps a little too full of nervous 
tension, but altogether intriguing. At inter- 
mission some information was forthcoming 
from a manager harrassed by excited members 
of the press. She had not played since 1927 ; 
she had made her debut—a sensational one— 
in 1917; she had come out of retirement in 
1945 ; in her youth she had studied in Germany 
and won all sorts of prizes. 

Well, it was quite a recital, and Miss Renard 
received the acclaim due her. Four months 
later she was dead. An attack of encephalitis 
carried her away. She was to have made 
further concert appearances ; now her art, one 
would think, was forever lost. But not alto- 
gether. At her New York recital, a set of 
records was made. As a tribute to her memory, 
the Society of the Friends of Music of Bogota, 
Columbia, South America, has pressed the 
entire recital on two long-playing discs; and 
the Gramophone Shop, which is distributing 
them, has made a set available for this depart- 
ment. Hence the weird experience mentioned 
above: the playback of a dead artist’s recital 
at which I was present; the sound of the 
audience, the coughs, the applause; the 
intrinsic merit of the piano playing. 


Rehearing these records, I see no reason to 
change my opinion: “ She likes to play fast, 
but this speed does not stem from a mere desire 
to display her large technique. It develops 
perhaps from a restlessness in the pianist’s 
mind. Her Mozart A minor Sonata, with those 
fast tempi, was not orthodox; and yet, like 
everything else she played, it had logic and 
authority. Miss Renard carries the stamp of a 
‘ big’ pianist .. .”” There were several question- 
able details in her performances, especially 
some overstatements in the Chopin group and 
an occasional flurried quality elsewhere. 
(Among the other pieces on the recital were 
Mendelssohn’s Variations Sérieuses, Ravel’s Valses 
Nobles et Sentimentales, nine Chopin Etudes and a 
Mazurka, and Debussy’s Danse.) Questionable 
details or not, though, this album would grace 
any collection of piano music. 

e Beecham performance of Strauss’ Ein 
Heldenleben has been issued here, and one is 
impressed with the suavity of the playing, far 
removed from the chest-beating histrionics 
most other conductors have brought to the 
score. A conductor new to records is Guido 
Cantelli, a protégé of Toscanini, who leads the 
N.B.C. Symphony through Haydn’s No. 93 in D. 
It’s a wonderful symphony, and Cantelli 
conducts it with a commendable lack of personal 
idiosyncracy that sometimes veers into non- 
committal objectivity. He has complete control 
over the orchestra, however, and in time his 
readings should develop into something more 
personal. Another Victor set is the first recording 
of Stravinsky’s Orpheus, conducted by the 
composer and the Victor Symphony. Orpheus 
is a ballet that was composed for Balanchine in 
1948. It was given a spectacular production, 
with the artiest of sets by Noguchi and some. 
stylish dancing by Maria Tallchief, Nicholas 
Magallanes and other members of the New 
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Many critics 


York City Ballet Company. 
consider it by far the finest of Stravinsky’s 
recent ballet scores. Technically it is a masterly 


piece of work: rich-sounding despite its 
economy of means, and superbly correlated 
with the action on stage. One has to see the 
ballet, though, before the music hangs together 
as a unit. On records, despite the lyric beauty 
of the Air de Danse (where Orpheus soothes the 
Furies), there are some dull moments. 

Every November, Victor releases a series of 
operatic discs to coincide with the opening of 
the Metropolitan Opera House. This year the 
list is featured by a recording of the final scene 
from Siegfried, sung by Eileen Farrell and Set 
Svanholm, with the Rochester Philharmonic 
conducted by Leinsdorf. Svanholm’s voice, 
which is apt to sound dry on records, here 
emerges with more freedom than usual, and 
while his voice lacks the soaring quality that 
Melchior’s used to have, it suggests the voice of 
a real heldentenor. Miss Farrell, not of the 
Metropolitan Opera, has a big dramatic voice 
of considerable lyric impact. She lacks the 
experience evident in Svanholm’s singing ; 
she has not thought out the character of 
Briinnhilde, and thus she has trouble suggesting 
it vocally. As a result, the singing goes along in 
a highly competent manner, but without the 
** lift’? one might have expected. Leinsdorf’s . 
conducting is on a par with the general com- 
petence. 

Among the operatic single discs, Florence 
Quartararo sings a fluent, liquid Mamma Morta 
from Andrea Chenier (coupled with Handel’s 
Care Selve); Jan Peerce in his usual strong- 
voiced, dependable self in Recondito Armonia 
(Tosca) and a seldom-heard aria from The 
Girl of the Golden West; Gladys Swarthout 
sounds clear and fresh in the Letter Scene from 
Massenet’s Werther; and Dorothy Kirsten 
brings to records an aria from the seldom 
performed Puccini La Rondine in addition to 
Un Bel Di from you know what. 





GRAMOPHILES’ WEEK-END 


Pendley, the Centre of learning and leisure, is 
to devote the week-end of February 25th and 
26th to Gramophonic matters and the following 
programme has been arranged : 


Saturday, February 25th, 1949 


3 p.m. Introduction to the course—Chris- 
topher Stone. 

3.30p.m. The Art of Record Buying—7ohn 
‘ob. 

5 p.m. ColJecting—Harold Morris. 

6 p.m. Some records of Gervase Elwes 
introduced by his son Richard 
Elwes. 

7.15p.m. Reviewing Records—Edward Sack- 
ville West. 


Sunday, February 26th, 1949 


2.15 p.m. The Gramophone in Fducation— 
Wm. W. Johnson. 

A New Visual Method of Musical 
Analysis applied to records—Patric 
Stevenson. 

Trends in Gramophone Design— 
B. R. Collier. 


In addition to the above sessions there will be 
guests’ record recitals and a request record 
recital. People attending the course are asked 
to bring favourite records and be prepared to 
comment on them. The fee for the course is 
30s. which covers everything from 3 p.m. on the 
Saturday to after breakfast on the Monday. 

Further particulars can be obtained from 
Mr. Patric Stevenson, Pendley Manor, Tring, 
Herts. 


3-30 p.m. 


5 p.m. 
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PART Il, GUSTAV MAHLER 
BY R. W. BAKER 


WITH this discussion of the life and work 

of Gustav Mahler, we conclude the article 
we commenced in our last issue on two com- 
posers. Anton Bruckner, it will be recalled, was 
the subject of the first part of the article. 

Gustav Mahler was a Bohemian by birth, but 
his musical associations are so closely connected 
with Vienna that he is generally regarded as an 
Austrian musician. 

He was one of the greatest conductors of his 
generation and during his tenure of office at 
the Vienna State Opera from 1897 to 1907 he 
earned for himself an almost legendary reputa- 
tion. He raised the standard of the Vienna 
Opera to the highest in Europe. Not one single 
detail of the playing, singing, or production 
escaped his virulent attention. Like most 
geniuses, he had a slight physique, but a 
tremendous source of nervous energy, and was 
ready to continue long after everybody else was 
exhausted. 

In 1907 he left Europe for New York to 
conduct a series of concerts, and produce 
Wagner’s music-dramas at the Metropolitan 
Opera. He took his farewell of Vienna with the 
and Symphony. He returned again to Europe, 
but after a second visit to America his failing 
health, brought about partly by his early 
poverty and consequent ruination of his 
digestion, and partly by overwork, made 
further conducting impossible and he died in 
1911. His magnum opus Das Lied von der 
Erde was performed six months later and in 
it the composer takes a last, long, sad farewell 
to this earth with all its joys and sorrows. 

Mahler’s characteristic sadness and almost 
morbid introspection came over him early in 
life and coloured all his writing. This is largely 
accounted for by Alma Mahler, his widow, in 
her book, Gustav Mahler—His Life and Letters. 
Here, she gives us a grim picture of Mahler’s 
early days as one member of a family of 
twelve, most of whom died young. He had 
many memories of his brutal father and gentle 
mother and of the bitter quarrels between them. 
Later he spent many unhappy days in the 
Griinfeld home in Prague where he was mal- 
treated and robbed. As a student in Vienna he 
was unable always to afford food and this 
eventually wrecked his digestion. 

At any rate, Mahler maintained an even keel 
on one subject in so far as he demonstrated the 
fallacy of the Brahms-Bruckner controversy by 
keeping on good terms with both. On one 
occasion Brahms had been induced, against his 
will, to hear a performance of Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni in Budapest. All the way to the 
opera house he kept complaining and grumbling 
that nobody seemed to know how to conduct this 
particular masterpiece of the genius of Salzburg. 
At the end of the first act, however, he was 
delighted. ‘‘ That’s the right ‘ Don Giovanni’ 
for me!” he said. “ This man really knows 
what he is doing!’’ The conductor was 
Gustav Mahler. 

For musical sources of inspiration he looked to 
Beethoven and Wagner, whom he regarded as 
the two greatest composers. He was also 
strongly influenced by Schubert, whose almost 
naive brand of lyricism keeps peeping through 
the songs and symphonies of Gustav Mahler. 
It is here that his link with the Viennese 
tradition is strongest. 

Although not strictly a composer of pro- 
gramme music, most of his symphonies have a 
philosophical background, that of the 2nd being 
concerned with the problems of life and death 


and our existence on earth. A lover of nature, 
he wrote his symphonies during the long 
summer vacations from the Vienna Opera, 
which he spent in his beloved mountains. 
Much of his music, like that of Delius, breathes 
the rarefied atmosphere of the great peaks and 
snowy vastnesses of nature. He saw Nature, 
however, as a realist, and in this respect may be 
likened to our own Richard Jefferies. He saw 
the cruel side of nature and appreciated that 
she was, of herself, neither beneficent, as so 
many people imagine, nor, of necessity, 
destructive. This devotion to nature found its 
fullest expression in the 3rd Symphony in 
which he attempts to depict her in all her moods. 

Mahler’s 4th Symphony, available on 
Columbia, is perhaps the best approach to his 
symphonic works, for those who have not yet 
made his acquaintance. The first movement is 
steeped in that naive brand of Schubertian 
lyricism whilst the slow movement is one of the 
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loveliest he or anyone else ever wrote. It 
consists of a continually repeated ground bass 
over which the most ravishing melodies and 
harmonies are woven. In the last movement, as 
in the last movement of the and and 3rd 
symphonies, we find Mahler tentatively 
grappling with the problem of the choral or 
vocal finale which was eventually to find its 
apotheosis in the 8th Symphony, which con- 
sists of a setting of the Latin hymn Veni, 
Creator Spiritus, and some of the more meta- 
physical parts of Goethe’s Faust for eight 
solo voices, a double chorus, boys’ choir, organ 
and orchestra. In the finale to the 4th symphony 
we are treated to a description of the pleasures 
of a simple soul in heaven, where the Angels 
bake the bread, Herod is the Family Butcher 
and St. Peter and the other saints look bene- 
volently on. This sort of apparently conscious 
naivety, quite different from that of Bruckner, 
was one which Mahler was prone to indulge 
in from time to time and he always insisted 
that, in the performance, there must not be the 
slightest suggestion of parody. 


14! 


In spite of the paucity of available recordings 
in this country, no article on Mahler would be 
complete without some mention of the songs. 
The essence of Mahler is to be found in these 
compositions and many musicians consider 
them to be his finest work. Mahler, like 
Schubert and Brahms, had a natural leaning 
towards the cultivation of folk music and folk 
poetry, and in this he found his highest ex- 
pression in the settings he made from Des 
Knaben Wunderhorn (The Youth’s Magic Horn). 

Des Knaben Wunderhorn is a_ collection 
of folk songs compiled by Achim von Armim 
(1781-1831) and Klemens Brentano (1778- 
1842). These poems, with their emphasis 
on the “simple life”? and the glory of things 
now past, seem to have been entirely overlooked 
by the great lyricists of the first half of the 19th 
century—Schubert, Schumann, Beethoven and 
Mendelssohn—and it was left to Mahler to re- 
discover them and find the apt musical ex- 
pression for their emotional content. We have 
already had occasion to observe that in the 
and and grd Symphonies, Mahler made use 
of a vocal finale. For this purpose he employed 
two settings from Das Knaben Wunderhorn: 
Urlight and Es sungen drei Engel respectively. 
The finale to the 4th symphony was also taken 
from this anthology. 

Before Mahler had made the acquaintance of 
this collection of songs, however, he had already 
struck the authentic note of this type of poetry 
in his short song-cycle Lieder eines fahrenden 
Gesellen, the words of which he wrote himself. 
Not unlike Schubert’s Die Winterreise, they 
tell the story of a young man whose beloved has 
jilted him to marry another. The intensity of 
his sorrow compels him to leave his native place 
and seek consolation in the solitude and beauty 
of nature. The same numbness and almost 
unbearable sadness are here, but carried to a 
pitch of intensity which Schubert never 
dreamed of. In the last song he employs with 
telling effect that major-minor juxtaposition of 
which Schubert was so fond. ’ 

Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellen were written 
at a critical time in Mahler’s life just after 
his love affair with the soprano Johannes 
Richter had been broken off. These songs are, 
therefore, a personal as well as a spiritual 
document. Much use is made throughout this 
cycle of the interval of the fourth in the melodic 
outline, particularly in the second and fourth 
songs. In the former it will be found at the 
very first words the singer utters, ‘‘ Ging heut 
morgens . . .,” whilst in the latter it occurs at 
the second main stanza at the words “ Hat 
mir niemand Ade gesagt .. .”” This interval 
of the fourth was no mere accident and together 
with the march-like rhythm at the beginning 
of the fourth song (Die zwei blauen Augen) 
it forms an important ingredient in the 1st 
symphony. Indeed, the whole emotional 
content of the cycle may be said to form the 
spiritual basis of the larger work. The only 
available recording of the work is by Eugene 
Zarewska and the Concertgebouw Orchestra 
conducted by Van Beinum on Decca. These 
artists give us a very moving performance 
matched by a sensitive and sympathetic record- 
ing. This work, together with the Adagietto 
from the 5th Symphony played by Bruno 
Walter and the Vienna Philharmonic Orchéstra 
on H.M.V., can be warmly commended to 
those music lovers to whom Mahler is so far 
** untrodden ground.” 

Das Lied von der Erde (Columbia Society 
Edition) is perhaps Mahler’s greatest work, 
written during the last few years of his 
life. It is a setting for voice and orchestra of 
poems by Li-Tai-Po, Tchang-Tsi and other 
poets chosen by Mahler from the German 
anthology of Chinese verse entitled Die 
chinesische Fléte, compiled by Hans Bethge. 

About this work there is new intensity of 
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expression ; a ‘depth of spiritual vision and a 
sincerity which cannot be found in any of his 
other music. One immediately recalls to mind 
the closing pages of other great masters, 
Mozart’s Requiem, Beethoven’s last quartets 
and the D minor Mass, Hugo Wolf’s Michael- 
angelo songs and Wagner’. Parsifal. Surely 
in all these works there is to be found a com- 
mon denominator--a stripping away of all 
the technical trappings which made their 
music acceptable in the past, and the creation 
of an entirely new technique for the expression 
of emotions too deep for everyday language. 

From these songs Mahler wrung the utmost 
emotional poignancy which the text would bear, 
and in the last song, der Abschied, the poet 
and the musician take their last sad farewell 
together. 

Mahler never lived to hear a public perform- 
ance of Das Lied, the first taking place on 
the 20th November, 1911, under the baton of 
Bruno Walter, six months after his death. A 
similar fate attended his 9th Symphony which 
received its first public performance in Vienna 
in 1912, again under the baton of Bruno 
Walter, whose lifelong friendship with the 
composer and wholehearted championship of 
his cause has been largely responsible for 
creating the vast Continental and American 
audiences of Mahler’s music. Great authen- 
ticity is, therefore, attached to the recorded 
performances of Das Lied von der Erde 
and the 9th Symphony made during actual 
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performances given in Vienna by Bruno Walter 
conducting the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, 
the very orchestra which Mahler spent so much 
of his time raising to pre-eminence in European 
musical culture. Such defects as these record- 
ings possess (and, frankly, I have never dis- 
cerned them) arise out of the fact that they 
were taker, from actual performances, and are 
more than outweighed by the matchless beauty 
of the singing and playing and the excellence 
of the recording. 


Mahler’s death in 1911 may be said to have 
closed a musical epoch. His music was the 
swan-song of a generation of romantic com- 
posers dating back to the time of Schubert. 
Wagner plucked the fruit when it was ripe, 
Mahler drained the last ounce of sweetness from 
it. His music has been aptly described as 
drenched with beauty. Afier him came nothing 
but the barren desert of atonality of Schénberg 
and his disciples. 


All the music which has been discussed in 
these articles is rarely performed in this country. 
When it is played, usually a visiting conductor 
fights an uphill battle with an orchestra which is 
unfamiliar with, or indifferent to, the music. 
What an opportunity the gramophone offers, 
therefore, to the discriminating music lover, to 
become acquainted with these works played by 
the world’s finest orchestras and conducted by 
musicians steeped in the tradition of their 
fellow-countrymen. 





ANALYTICAL NOTES 


AND 
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ADAM. If I were King — Overture. 
Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra 
(Schwarz). H.M.V. C3945 (12 in., 5s. gd.) 


The name of Adolphe Adam is remembered 
to-day—if at all—only as the composer of the 
ballet Giselle and by this overture ; yet until 
recently his operetta Le Postillon de Longjumeau 
was a favourite in the Continental repertoire, 
and in his time he had a vogue in London as 
well as in Paris. (Was not his Le Chélet so 
successful in its London version that an inn, 
a station and now a whole district are called 
after its English title The Swiss Cottage?) He 
occupies a place in comic opera between 
Boieldieu, whose pupil he was, and Offenbach ; 
and Jf I were king (produced in 1852) was 
described by the critic Pierre Lalo as 
“‘ deceptively piquant.”” The story deals with 
an East Indian fisherman whose wish to be 
king for a day is granted (with happy result 
all round): it provides an excuse for an 
elaborate ballet of bayadéres. I doubt if we 
would call this overture “ deceptively piquant ” 
these days: it is made up of absurd, attractive 
tinkly tunes, with one dramatic section in the 
minor which I’m sure Adam—who hankered 
after grand opera—thought much the best part. 

The performance here is very neat—listen in 
particular to the bouncing bows section on 
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side 2. What I like about this conductor and 
this orchestra is that they treat this kind of 
music at its right level of importance: they 
don’t play it carelessly just because it is 
light stuff, nor do they make it too weighty 
and thereby lose its charm. The recording 
is reasonably good, if a little coarse in places. 


L.S. 


BEETHOVEN. Concerto No. 5 in E flat 
major, Op. 73. “The Emperor.” 
Clifford Curzon (piano). London 
Philharmonic rchestra (Szell). 
Decca AX282-6 (12 in., 43s. 14d.). 


A well-judged, pellucid performance, logical 
rather than incandescent. I like that! The 
Ppiano’s quality sounds, at full power, a little 
over-bloomed, but pearly. The effect is a little 
less than perfect, but the volume is satisfving, 
the orchestra vivacious and well varied, its 
attack firm if not very resilient. I often wonder 
how orchestras that have played these classics 
hundreds of times can make them sound as 
fresh as they do ; even if that degree of success 
be not perfect, as it so rarely is. 

In the piano’s first flourish, the final, des- 
cending-scale notes are a foretaste of develop- 
ment of an element in the developed No. I 
(cf. 13 in., side 2). The very beginning of that 
subject is given at the trilled E flat just before 
this descent. The turn in that theme’s opening 
is a prominent element in development ; so is 
the downward arpeggio in its second bar, and 
the drum-like two B flats and E flat (11-12). 
The second element (arpeggic) is heard at 
work up to 1} in. I like to figure the captain, 
having launched the ship (this may not be 
orthodox ritual: but Beethoven’s was not), 
letting the pilot-orchestra take her out, and 
then taking supreme control quite late. When 
he gives out the second subject, the pussyfoot 
E flat minor one, he takes to the seas (keys). 
There are variants in this theme -when it is 
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used in B minor (triplets ; side 2, $ in.) and in 
the succeeding C flat presentation. A military 
tinge is given: the drum figure is noted. All 
the development arises from No. I. Side 3, 
with the marching octaves as climactic idea, 
is Beethoven in dogmatic mood: you are not 
bound to love that. I don’t care for the idea of 
letting the rhythm flag after this. Once or 
twice I miss the fine definition of the turn, in 
the soloist’s work : but it may be my ear. They 
are not all quite happily together, immediately 
after this (early part of 4): the horn might tell 
better. The keys again excite: No. II in C 
sharp minor, then breaking into E flat major at 
the military motion. Instead of a cadenza we 
get one of Beethoven’s long codas, a thousand 
times better value (side 5). The wood gives us 
some nice quiet tones, but is not otherwise very 
impressive. It is all rather mild-drawn ; neat, 
in good taste. Some of the very fine timing 
detail could be bettered. 


Second movement.—The key change is 
worth savouring—E flat to B. The spirit is 
good for us to-day : noble pathos for a frightened, 
doped world. If I could mourn over it as 
wisely as this, I should be fitter for angelic 
company. The rises and falls of the melody 
prevent any flabbiness. The piano I have else- 
where thought of as Jonathan to the orchestra’s 
David. Arms linked, they roam the hopeful 
world. Here the pianist is at his thoughtful 
best, hard to beat for mood and tone. The 
musing part-improvisatory spirit is very sweet. 
The trills lead homeward, the pianist fondly 
decorating No. I, which the wind takes over in 
a charming trio-moment, while the piano runs 
along, admiring. The change to the finale is one 
of Beethoven’s best surprises. This rondo is 
rhythm-ruled, but not ridden. Every time the 
pianist gets No. I he seems to have a better 
time with its dash and sport, and to incite the 
orchestra to further flirts. The little syncopa- 
tion-dodge in the start, and the alternation of 
the jumping-three figure and the steady-three, 
give plenty of material for fun. After the trills 
(side g, 2 in ) the fiddles echo the piano’s hint, 
just before this movement began, of what was 
to come, (Just after this, my copy jumped a 
beat: a tiny defect presumably, in that disc 
only: it is where the orchestra takes up the 
tune.) The last stroke of originality is the happy 
drum-motion (tone not overdone). A crisp, 
sound, clarifying set. W.R.A. 


HAYDN : GLUCK. Symphony No. 100 in 
G major “ Military”. Dance of the 
Blessed Spirits from “ Orpheus,’’ Act 2. 
Liverpool rmonic Orchestra 
(Rignold). Columbia DX1623-5 (12 in., 

17s. 3d.). Auto. DX8337-9. 

It is only three months since I was writing 
about van Beinum’s recording of this symphony, 
so I hope it is not necessary to sketch in its 
background again. On that previous occasion 
I praised the playing and found fault with 
some of the conductor’s tempi. With this new 
version I find myself in a similar position, 
except that the Liverpool Philharmonic has 
not quite the finish of its London counterpart : 
there are one or two small defects—the upward 
runs right at the end of the first movement 
are scurried, and the woodwind intonation in 
the second movement is not always dead true. 
In this issue, also, the recording is lamentably 
woolly—this in Haydn, who of all composers 
calls for crispness and clarity of outline. One 
of the results of this is that the characteristic 
“Turkish music ’’ of cymbals and triangles is 
practically inaudible—a really bad mark ! 

But this question of speeds still worries me. 
The second movement is taken at more than 
the allegretto marked ; and as for the finale... ! 
How can Mr. Rignold justify taking Haydn’s 
Presto as Prestissimo possibile? Does he really 
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“Conversation Piece” 
(With apologies to NOEL COWARD) 


N atmosphere of excitement pervaded Rimingtons when I walked in some few days ago. I had just 
A returned to business after a belated holiday, and was pleased to feel once more the friendly warmth of 
Rimingtons. Naturally, my first thought was the usual collection of letters and messages which 
accumulates during one’s absence, and which one has to face after a vacation. My mind was intent upon these 
necessary details, and my presence in the office was rather 
strange to me. One feels a little out of tune with things when 
one has been away for some time. I was a little preoccupied. 
I greeted my Secretary with the usual ‘‘ Good morning,” and 
naturally expected her to hand me all the messages and letters. 
I was therefore rather taken aback when she turned to me and 
said, ‘‘ Mr. Smith, it’s here! ’’ Her face alight with enthusiasm, 
apparently over the full significance of the news she was so happy 
_ to give me. I asked her ‘‘ What is here ?’’—for I was not yet back 
in harness, and although not easily taken by surprise, I must confess 
that at this particular moment I was unable to grasp the somewhat 
abrupt introduction of the object of her enthusiasm. ‘‘ Mr. Smith,”’ 
she replied, ‘‘ the Auto-change Deccalian. It is simply wonderful. Do 
please listen to it before you look at all these other matters. I 
know you will be as thrilled about it as we all are.’’ I caught the 
splendour of the moment immediately, because enthusiasm is 
a quality which endears itself to me, and Rimingtons is not 
without that quality. 1 therefore took her advice and 
returned to the shop, where I was entertained by other 
members of the Rimington team to a most inter- 
esting and enjoyable half-hour listening to some 
of my favourites played on the new arrival. 
I was now part of the atmosphere which, | 
have previously said, pervaded Rimingtons, 
and so I turned to my manager and asked a 
very practical question. ‘“‘ What is the price 
of this instrument ?’’ ‘* £35.4.1,’’ he replied 
with alacrity. ‘‘It is the same price as the 
old Deccalian, with the added advantage of 
the automatic changer. What a bargain— 
transportable, compact and the most up-to- 
date pick-up, the famous lightweight Decca. 
Did you notice the quality of the response in 
the high register ?’’ ‘* Of course | did,”’ The 
I replied, ¢¢ and I shall lose no time in com- AUTO-CHANGE 
municating with the Decca Company to con- DECCALIAN 
gratulate them on their enterprise in intro- D 
ducing this useful instrument. 
I was thrilled both by the reproduction of the instrument and the warm welcome I had received, 
I might have been a customer, for I had been soundly sold on the Auto-change Deccalian, and I could not help 
feeling that I had returned, not to business, but to Rimingtons—to music, and all the added pleasure we would have 
together with the Auto-Change Deccalian. How nice to be back, I thought. What a greeting, and such splendid news. 
FRED SMITH 
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ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF 


with the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Josef Krips 


** Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail ”—Act 2 — 
Mozart. Recit :—Welcher Kummer. Aria :— 
Traurigkeit ward mir zum Lose. - LX 1249 


VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by HERBERT VON KARAJAN 
Spharenklange—Waltz—Josef Strauss 


ERICH KUNZ 


with the Wiener Volksopern Orchester 
conducted by Anton Paulik 


“Der Zigeunerbaron”—Act 1—J. Strauss, Jnr.— 
Ja, das Schreiben und das lesen : ‘* Eine Nacht 
in Venedig” —J. Strauss, Jnr.— Ach, wie so 
berrlich - - - - = - = = LB 86 


LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by Hugo Rignold 
Symphony No. 100 in G major — (“‘ Military ”’) 
— Haydn. 6th side. ‘* Orpheus ” — Act 2 — 
Gluck — Dance of the Blessed Spirits. 

DX 1623-5 
Auto-couplings DX 8337-9 


LOUIS KENTNER 


Scherzo No. 4 in E major, Op. 54 — Chopin 
DX 1626 


JAMES JOHNSTON 
with Orchestra conducted by Eric Robinson 


Ireland, Mother eee Star of the County 
Down - - - - - = = DB 2627 


MORTON GOULD 


and his Orchestra 


Temptation: Stardust - - - - DX 1627 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 


X 1250 
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ANTON KARAS 


Silent Night, reed Night : Vienna City of my 
Dreams - - - - = + = DB 2635 


HARRY DAVIDSON 


and his Orchestra 


Dreaming : Play tome Gypsy - - DX 1628 
DINAH SHORE 

A Thousand Violins : pits a long and 

sleepless night - - - DB 2628 

The Merry Chehonen Polka : The Star of 

Bethlehem (Anew song) - - - DB 2626 

Dear Hearts and Gentle People: Ma Curly 

Headed Baby - - - - - - DB 2634 
JOSEF LOCKE 

In the chapel of San Remo: We all have a 

song inourhearts - - - DB 2636 


Silent Night, Holy Night : Adeste Fideles 


DB 2633 
FRANK SINATRA 


That Lucky Old en oa her go, let her go, 
lethergo- - - - - + DB 2630 
BUDDY CLARK 


You’re breaking my heart : Song of Surrender 
DB 2622 




















SEGOVI 


Arada & Danza (Torroba) 


\ Fandanguillo (Turina) 
LX 1248 
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DORIS DAY 

Canadian Capers (Cuttin’ Capers): The Seine 

DB 2629 

MAX BYGRAVES 
with Carroll Gibbons and his Orchestra 

Selection from Columbia film ‘‘ Jolson Sing: 
Again”. For me and my gal; California 
here I come; Rock-a-bye your baby with a 
Dixie melody; Swanee; April Showers; 
Carolina in the morning - - - DB 2632 


CARROLL GIBBONS 
and his Orchestra 


So ends my search for a dream: I can dream, 
can’t I? (from film ‘‘ Right This Way ”) 
FB 3539 

VICTOR SILVESTER 


and his Ballroom Orchestra 


Maybe someday : Serenade - - FB 3540 
Circus: The Harry Lime Theme - FB 354] 


SPECIAL SWING SERIES 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
and his Hot Five 
Muskat Ramble : Cornet Chop Suey DB 2624 


GENE KRUPA 
and his Orchestra 


Calling Doctor heareeiaah How high the 
Moon - - - + DB 2631 
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imagine that 18th-century players took this 
movement at that breakneck speed ? Can he 
not see that detail goes for nothing, whereas 
in his Minuet (taken a fraction on the slow side) 
the players have time to phrase properly and 
let us delight in that phrasing ? 

Detail in the string accompaniment is 
conspicuously lacking in the fill-up; and 
though the flautist has a good tone, the 
performance is too square and dull, and the 
whole spirit of this peaceful little gem eludes 
the players. L.S. 


NIELSEN. Little Suite for Strings, Op. 1. 
Danish State Broadcasting Symphony 
Orchestra (Erik Tuxen). Columbia 
DDX17-18 (12 in., 11s. 6d.). Special 
order only. 


NIELSEN. Concerto for Clarinet and 
Orchestra, Op. 57. Louis Cahuzac 
(clarinet), Royal Orchestra, Copenhagen 
(John Frandsen). Columbia LDX7000-2 
(12 in., 25s. 10$d.). On special order 
and automatic couplings only. 

Carl Nielsen occupies in Danish music a 
place comparable with (if not indeed more 
important than) that held in English music by 
his close contemporary Elgar. He was among 
the first to establish what might be termed a 
recognisably national style, and he exercised a 
considerable influence on the following genera- 
tion of composers. The two works here 
reviewed represent the two extremes of his 
career: the Op. 1 Suite, one of his earliest 
works, was written in 1888, and the Clarinet 
Concerto, one of his last, exactly forty years later 
(it is also the most recent music of his to be 
available on records). The extent of Nielsen’s 
development, then, is apparent on listening to 
these two recordings: the gulf between them is 
so enormous that it is hard to realise that they 
are both by the same man. 

The Suite is a romantic work, deriving in 
style (through Gade, no doubt) from Schumann, 
and very simple to listen to. There are three 
movements—a Prelude of melancholy cast, 
based on a broad ’cello tune which opens the 
movement ; an Intermezzo, a waltz of somewhat 
misterioso character in the minor mode, with a 
graceful middle section which is given canonic 
treatment ; and a Finale starting with a slow 
introduction based on the Prelude theme which 
mounts in intensity and then leads to a cheerful 
but sober Allegro con brio. (In this last section 
Nielsen anticipates the verse of Lehar’s Vilia 
by 17 years.) 

The work is played sympathetically by an 
excellent body of strings in a rather reverberant 
hall. The tove is good, though a little strident 
at climaxes ; it is a pity that the discs have at 
times rather much surface swish. 

The Clarinet Concerto is a very different kettle 
of fish ; if this is characteristic of the mature 
Nielsen, it is easy to see why he has always 
been a composet who exports badly. To be 
frank, I found myself largely indifferent to 
this music: it passed me by without much 
contact with my receptive faculties—and I 
must say, in all modesty, that I have very few 
musical blind spots. But this concerto means 
little to me: of contrivance there is plenty, 
but the melodic invention is undistinguished 
and without much character, and the form is 
most elliptical (there is next to nothing in 
the way of real development, and Nielsen’s 
method of thematic treatment is often to 
‘* fragmentise ’’ his themes—the exact opposite 
of Sibelius’s thematic synthesis). My complaint 
is that it all doesn’t seem to get anywhere. The 
style in general, for want of a better term, 
can be called neo-classic—that neo-classicism 
with angular melodic lines which was so much 
in vogue in the late 1920’s. Having listened 
both with and without a score, I am bound 
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in honesty to ask whether this concerto is just 
dull and arid, or whether it has some emotional 
significance for the Danes which escapes us 
here ? 

Although the work is in one continuous 
movement, it does fall into three clear-cut 
sections: an Allegretto un poco which begins in 
a mildly Hindemithian manner, a Poco adagio 
starting with a horn theme marked espressivo 
and containing a Piz mosso middle section in 
a relentless riding rhythm, and a busy but 
rather meandering Allegro non troppo which ends 
with backward glances at the earlier themes 
of the concerto. The solo clarinet is often 
used in the higher register, and the part is a 
difficult and not very grateful one: Mr, 
Cahuzac surmounts the: obstacles manfully, 
and orchestra and recording engineers support 
him solidly. 

One of the most debatable aspects of the 
work, to my mind, is the composer’s conception 
of instrumentation. In the same way as 
Shostakovich in his Piano Concerto also has a 
concertante trumpet, so here Nielsen throws in 
a concertante side-drum (of all things!) which 
accompanies the solo clarinet like its familiar, 
and whose endless and, to me, pointless clatter 
becomes vastly boring. 

I realise that tastes in music vary consider- 
ably, and it is possible that this example of 
Nielsen’s later style may appeal more to you 
than to me ; in which case I would recommend 
the first and the last sides as being the most 
rewarding. LS. 


MENDELSSOHN. Concerto in E minor, 
Op. 64. Campoli (violin). London 
Philharmonic Orchestra (van Beinum). 
Decca AX290-2 (12 in., 25s. 104d.). 

I applaud Campoli’s courage and _inde- 
pendence that, at a time when most of the 
race of fiddlers seem determined to turn the 
Mendelssohn concerto into a vehicle for 
display, he should think of this work as music 
and not in terms of vulgarised glamour. His 
performance is indeed thoughtful—even includ- 
ing the cadenza—and the relief of listening to 
someone for whom the music comes first after 
some of the hustlers we have heard recently 
comes as sweet balm in the existence of a 
harassed critic. 

The tempo of the opening movement is 
steady and remarkably well-poised, so that all 
the finer points of playing have time to be 
tidily presented and appreciated. One of my 
colleagues has publicly questioned whether 
Mendelssohn in his indication intended Allegro, 
molto appassionato or Allegro molto, appassionato 


‘(note the position of the comma) ; but, apart 


from the fact that I possess an old edition in 
which the comma actually exists as in the 
former alternative, I suspect that the proper 
Italian for the latter case would be Molto 
allegro ed appassionato. Some people may find 
this first movement a little too cool for their 
tastes, but I think this may be a question 
rather of Campoli’s tone, which is not large 
but very pure. 

The Andante, though not sentimentalised, is 
to my mind not ideal: the soloist dwells on 
each phrase, but I felt at moments a too static 
quality, a lack of sufficient forward impulse. 
In the middle section, too, where the violin 
has the double stopping, I would have liked 
more of his upper part and less of his accom- 
panying tremolando. But the real triumph of 
this performance is the finale, which is as good 
as I have ever heard: the unhurried tempo is 
perfect, so that all the crispness and delicacy 
of the music can “ register,’? and—other 
players please note—there is just as much 
effect of brilliance. I cordially recommend 
= finale to all violinists and all Mendelssohn- 
overs. 
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The orchestra is well placed in relation to 
the soloist, and van Beinum provides a most 
sensitive accompaniment. There are occasions 
when I felt that a little less discreet tone would 
have been an advantage, as for instance in the 
development of the second subject of the 
finale (under the violin’s semiquavers), and 
the bass is sometimes a bit thin (what happens, 
for example, to the bass C in the bar before 
the solo violin’s entry in the Andante ?) The 
recording is of clear quality, and the disc 
surfaces, with the exception of a rather swishy 
side 3, nice and quiet. 


STRAUSS, J. Sphiarenklinge, Op. 235— 
Waltz. Vienna Philharmonic Orches- 
tra (Karajan). Columbia LX1250 (12 in., 
8s. 74d.). 

The clangs are as felicitious as ever, once the 
atmosphere is established. The rubato is very 
neat, engagingly cordial; the amplitude of 
tone takes in the hearer with open arms. In 
such music imagination must play a part: 
nearly everybody has some happy memory of 
recreational times when it seemed the ideal art 
for one’s mood: music of the spheres indeed, 
when played and recorded in this full-throated, 
warm-hearted fashion. W.R.A. 


SCHUMANN: : GLUCK. Manfred— 
Overture, Op. 115. Dance of the 
Blessed Spirits from ‘‘ Orpheus,” Act 2. 
N.B.C. S hon Orchestra 
(Toscanini). H.M.V. DB6992-3 (12 in., 
17s. 3d.). 

Schumann’s Manfred overture is not only 
one of the finest works he wrote, but the 
perfect introduction to Byron’s poem: “ by 
means of the tension of the chromaticism, the 
frequent use of syncopation, and the sombre 
orchestral colouring” (writes Joan Chissell) 
‘the music perfectly epitomises the conflicting 
emotions of guilt, remorse, agitation and 
despair which rack the mind of the restless, 
wandering, distracted man.’? The subject of 
Manfred had a special appeal for Schumann— 
his own mental torments probably gave him 
an insight into the mind of Byron’s tragic 
character—and he later confided that he had 
never devoted himself to any other composition 
with such lavish love and power. The whole 
of the incidental music—which includes 
fifteen numbers besides the overture—gave 
Schumann many opportunities for imaginative 
writing ; and, although the work is not really 
suitable for stage action, readers who heard 
one of the radio performances which have 
been put on in this country will have appreciated 
its effectiveness. 

The overture is superbly played here: one 
of the most thrilling and dramatic, yet at the 
same time one of the most carefully shaped, 
performances I have heard, and Toscanini 
realises to the full the haunted intensity of the 
music. The ground-plan of the overture is 
unusual: after three loud syncopated chords, 
there is a slow section of dragging grief whose 
themes are then taken up in more impulsive 
mood at a more forceful tempo, in which the 
greater part of the work moves ; but towards 
the end the fire burns down, and the profound 
melancholy of the initial Langsam returns. 
Schumann’s scoring has been discreetly touched- 
up in one or two places, but this is never 
obtrusive ‘and perfectly in character.: 

The recording is much what we expect 
from the N.B.C., though it is a good deal 
better than some which have emerged from 
that treacherous studio 8-H. I was recently 
taken to task by my American colleague Mr. 
Schonberg for complaining of this hard 
orchestral tone, which he assures me is perfectly 
satisfactory when played on American machines. 
I am ready to believe most things of American 
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gadgetry, but—-unmechanical mere musician 
that I am—I like to be able to enjoy an 


record without having to juggle 
condensers, slide rules and the 


orchestral 
with variable 
like. 

The tranquil Gluck piece on the fourth side 
is averagely well played, without fully realising 
all the poetry it contains; and in this quiet 
music the surface noise suddenly proves very 
distracting. L.S. 


TELEMANN. Concerto in F minor for 
Oboe and String Orchestra. 
Waldemar Wolsing (oboc). Danish 
State Broadcasting Chamber Orches- 
tra (Mogens Wéldike). Columbia LDX2 

12 in., 8s 7$d.). Special order only. 
Telemann is one of those composers, like 

Boccherini, the very prodigality of whose 

output makes it impossible for the average 

musician to appreciate their true standing. 

(Even in the case of acknowledged masters 

like Schubert or Scarlatti, scarcely one-tenth 

of the former’s songs or the latter’s sonatas are 
known or normally heard.) Yet, as one critic 
has said, we have yet to hear a work of 

Telemann’s which was without iaterest, and 

most of his music is certainly far above the 

normal run of sub-Handel common in the 
first half of the 18th century.+ 

is present work—which, of course, like 
those of his contemporaries, is a concerto grosso 
and not a concerto in the modern sense— 
consists of an opening Allegro, fugato in style, 
and a short Largo given over to a cantilena for 
the solo instrument, leading to a final Vivace 
in 3/4 with some fascinating empty third beats 

at irregular places. The oboist has rather a 

coarse tone and plays almost without vibrato, 

which sounds strange to our English ears but 
is probably nearer to the 18th-century style. 

The balance between soloist and orchestra is 

very satisfactory, but the oboe at times makes 

harder going of rhythmic patterns than the 
strings, and in the slow movement I should 
have welcomed a more smooth and restful 
flowing line. However, this is an issue of 
great interest which might well be released to 
a wider market. L.S. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


BEETHOVEN. 
102, No. 2. 
cello), Artur Schnabel (piano). 
DB6829-31 (12 in., 25s. 10$d ). 
DB9438-40. 


Sonata in D major, Op. 
Pierre Fournier (violon- 
H.M.V. 

Auto. 


For my part I have always loved this sonata 
(Beethoven’s last for this medium) more than 
the popular A major and it is therefore a special 
pleasure to welcome this performance as a very 
great one. The combination of two players of 
world solo fame does not necessarily lead to 
fine ensemble playing: sometimes they are too 
insistently individualists, sometimes one suspects 
that their solo engagements have left them 
little time for rehearsal together. Luckily these 
two are individualists of the same way of 
thinking and as to their ensemble, real care has 
certainly been taken. But it is the really great 
performance that I want to emphasise. As he 
listens to something of this quality the critic 
may think—‘‘ Would I like a stronger piano 
bass here ?”’ ‘‘ Do those sf accents in cello and 
piano match each other ?’’—but then comes 
the immediate thought‘ This is a perform- 
ance that doesn’t want niggling criticism of this 
sort. Away with it!’? And if you want to see 
what I mean, play the first side of the slow 
movement. Time and time again, in this 
movement in particular, you can scarcely fail 
to feel the solemn presence of greatness, great- 
ness of music and greatness of interpretation. 
Let me add that, without any denigratioa of 
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Schnabel, Fournier’s playing is simply glorious. 

The recording serves the performance well 

and this is altogether a set of discs that I would 
like every reader to hear. Ta. 


CHOPIN. The Twenty-Four Preludes, 
Op. 28. (No. 15-24). Benno Moisei- 
witsch (piano). H.M.V. C3907-8 (12 in., 
11s. 6d.). See review, page 60, September 
issue for numbers 1-14. 

It is unlikely that Benno Moiseiwitsch’s 
recording of Chopin’s Preludes, now completed, 
will take its place as a standard set or in any 
way compete in our affections with the set 
issued so long ago by Cortot, but it has more 
merits, in my opinion, than some critics have 
allowed. What is true Chopin playing ? Had 
the gramophone been invented in his day we 
might all have received some shocks, but even 
so, is one to hold that Paderewski’s rubato in 
his playing of the seventeenth pre ‘lude is as 

‘wrong’? as Cortot’s is “right,’? or is it 
possible to say that a pianist may play it in 
many different ways, according to the mood of 
the moment. Probably it is an exaggeration 
but Chopin himself is reported never to have 
played his music the same way twice over. 

Many things that Moiseiwitsch does seem to 
me wilful, but I do not necessarily condemn 
them on that account. I do not, personally, 
care to hear the bass octaves so strongly brought 
out in bar 16 of the D flat major prelude (No. 

15), nor do I see any point in ritarding the 
single A flats before the middle C sharp minor 
section, nor do I follow the need for playing 
the treble unaccompanied notes before the 
concluding bars in other than strict time : but— 
it is not I who have recorded the Preludes ! 

As a whole Moiseiwitsch plays this D flat major 

prelude with restraint and feeling, and gives a 

good performance of the very difficult prelude 

which follows. One might argue at length 
about No. 17 and it must suffice to say that the 
playing here, like the recording, seems to me 

in parts. No. 18 is untidy but No. 19 
comes off well and so does No. 20, the famous 
thirteen bars in C minor : but the lower octaves 
in the bass do not teil sufficiently in the 
recording. 

A splash in No. 21 should have induced the 
pianist to record it again, and surely the pedal 
should be taken off before the two final chords. 
The opening of No. 22 is curiously slack—as if 
the pianist had been taken by surprise—and 
the trill in the left hand at the start of No. 23 
is decidedly bumpy. ‘The pianist brings out 
well the wonderful introduction of the E flat 
in the final arpeggio. The recording of the 
final prelude is bad and the playing of the final 
passages lacks brilliance. 

I must refer readers to my review of the first 
issue of the Preludes (September, 1949) for 
general impressions which, on the whole, 
remain unaltered after hearing these discs. So 
far as the recording is concerned much will 
depend, as always, upon the type of repro- 
ducing instrument used, and as regards the 
interpretation there is room for endless debate. 

ALR. 


Sonatine for 

and Piano: Canzonetta. 
Louis Cahuzac_ (clarinet), Folmer 
Jensen (piano). Columbia LDXg (12 in., 
8s. 74d.). Special order only. 

This first recording of the Honegger Sonatine 
is a sad disappointment. It is a curious but 
attractive work, written in 1921-2 in Ziirich: 
the first two movements share an oddly sinister, 
bitter-sweet atmosphere, while for the last 
Honegger turns to a romp influenced by the 
jazz style of 1921. The recording is none too 
good : the piano tone is dreadfully woolly, and 
the clarinet is given far too great a share of the 
mike ; the disc surfaces tend to be noisy. As to 


HONEGGER : 
Clarinet 


PIERNE. 
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the playing, it is tolerable on side 1 ; the spiky 
counterpoint in the first movement is well 
managed, though the lack of “ top”’ spoils the 
effect of the second subject in its appearance on 
the piano; the ensemble between the two 
instruments is fair. I am astonished, however, 
that the finale (on side 2) should have been 
passed for release. The clarinettist hasn’t a 
clue to the composer’s intentions—as he doesn’t 
understand the import of the glissando markings 
(the jazzmen’s “smears’’), he just ignores 
them, changing the whole character of the 
phrases. But what makes this movement 
catastrophic is that the clarinet, put off his 
stroke by the syncopations, gets a quaver 
behind and contentedly stays that way through- 
out six whole bars without either player, 
apparently, being worried by, or even aware of, 
the fact that they are out. 

The Pierné fill-up is a salon piece of little 
musical interest, in which the clarinet gets 
very sharp. L.S. 


RAINIER. String Quartet No. 1. The 
Amadeus Quartet. Decca AK2278-9 
(12 in. 14s. 4d.). Recorded under the 
auspices of the British Council. 


We have, in England, a small group of 
women composers who give the lie to the old 
legend that whatever else women can do they 
cannot write music more ambitious than the 
occasional ballad. This legend had been, 
indeed, made ridiculous by Ethel Smyth, but 
it is one of the kind that dies hard. 

Priaux Rainier is a young South African 
composer who, on the strength of this quartet 
alone, has already accomplished distinguished 
work and should have a great future before 
her. She shows a remarkable mastery of the 
very difficult medium of the string quartet and 
in addition—for technical mastery is only half 
the battle—her writing has genuine passion 
and vitality. The most discernible influence in 
her music seems to be that of Barték, and like 
that great composer, Miss Rainier is a tonal 
composer who is well aware of the harmonic 
developments of her time. The first movement 
is styled cllegro molto serioso ; the second, vivace 
leggiero grazioso; the third, andante tranquillo ; 
the last, presto spiritoso. Each movement takes 
one side. These directions do not, I feel, 
invariably describe the contents of the move- 
ments. The first movement is certainly of a 
serious character, but it is restless and passion- 
ate music. It closes with some very imagina- 
tive writing, ‘‘drum taps”? with chromatic 
chords rising above. I do not find anything 
to correspond with grazioso in the scherzo— 
which contains a lot of spiccato writing—and 
nothing tranquil in the sad and chromatic 
slow movement. One feels the influence of 
primitive music in the last movement and it is 
here that, perhaps irrationally, I began to 
wish for a clean cut diatonic tune. But the 
quartet shows a clear unity of mood and no 
doubt such a tune would have disturbed it. 
The performance, by the Amadeus Quartet, 
seems to me extremely good and indubitably 
alive ; and the recording is also of excellent 
quality. 

-The intensely personal flavour of the music 
is most welcome and the best augury for the 
future of this able composer. A.R. 





T.H. writes : In my review last moath of 
the two Brahms songs for voice, viola and 
piano I inadvertently ascribed the viola playing 
to Mr. Watson Forbes. It should have been 
Mr. Max Gilbert—as printed in the heading. 
My apologies for this slip of the pen and since 
I described the playing as really beautiful, I 
hope Mr. Gilbert will forgive me. 
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STORAGE 































Nothing is easier than to want a 
record library of outstanding merit. 
Nothing is harder than building it. 
That is why I shop at IMHOF’S. 
There, a group of specialists on 
recorded music satisfy my every want 
—even to the extent of solving my 
record accessories problems by supply- 
ing the famous IM Products, such as 
the IM RAK record storage unit. 


The IM Rak, finished in a wide 
range of smart modern colours, 
provides perfect storage for 50 10-in. 
or 12-in. records in a minimum of 
space. Every record is easy to get at, 
cushioned on rubber and held in 
numbered positions by resilient sprung 
steel divisions covered with a non- 
scratch plastic material. 






So if you want that little extra sales 
service—at no extra cost—make your 
No. 1 resolution for 1950 a promise 
to visit IMHOF HOUSE. 
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A Product of ALFRED IMHOF LTD., 112-116 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON. W.C.1. Museum 7878 (20 lines) 
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Classical Recordings of 
Distinction issued during 1949 
on Parlophone 


LILI KRAUS 


WITH THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 








ul 






Concerto in E flat major, K.271— Mozart 


R 20570-3 
PIANOFORTE SOLO 


Sonata in B flat major, K.333—Mozart 
RO 20566-7 














SZYMON GOLDBERG 
WITH GERALD MOORE 

Sonata for Violin and Piano, No. 4, in D— 

Handel - - - R 20568-9 


WITH FREDERICK RIDDLE (VIOLA) 
Duo No. | in G, K.423—Mozart R 20576-7 


AULIKKI RAUTAWAARA 


AT THE PIANO—GERALD MOORE 
Hymnto Thais; Jargargossen—Sibelius. RO 20574 


Den Forsta Kyssen: Saf. Saf, Susa—Sibelius 
RO 20575 
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HENRY PURCELL 


*The First set of Twelve 
Trio-Sonatas 


@ In 1683, the following ad- 
vertisement appeared in the 
“London Gazette” 


“These are to give Notice to all Gentlemen that 
have subscribed to the Proposals Published by Mr. 
Henry Purcell for the Printing his Sonatas of three 
Parts for two Violins and Base to the Harpsecord 
or Organ, that the said Books are now completely 
finished, and shall be delivered to them upon the 
lith June next: and if any who have not yet 
Subscribed, shall before that time Subscribe, accord- 
ing to the said Proposals (which is Ten Shillings 
the whole Sett), which are at Mr. Hall’s house in 
Norfolkstreet, or at Mr. Playford’s and Mr. Carr’s 
shop in the Temple: for the said Books will not after 
that time be Sold under 15s. the Sett.” 

Unfortunately we cannot likewise offer more favour- 
able terms to those who get their orders in early, but 
we are nevertheless proud to announce the first 
recording of the entire “First Set of Twelve.” 
L’Editions de l’Oiseau-Lyre are responsible for this 
magnificent undertaking and, as usual, no trouble 
was spared by this enterprising company to obtain 
the most perfect possible results. An English expert, 
Robert Donington, was engaged to supervise the 
recording, which was undertaken by some of the 
finest instrumentalists in France, Henri Merckel and 
G. Ales (violins), Andre Navarra (cello) and Isabelle 
Nef (harpsichord). The twelve sonatas are divided 


into two auto-coupled sets of six records each : 


%OL207-12 Auto, and OL213-8 Auto, 
each with a handsome album. Price 
£4 1s. Od. per set. 


Other new Oiseau-Lyre releases : 
COUPERIN 
L’Apotheose de Lulli. Ensemble 
Orchestra cond. by Desormiere. 


BACH . 
The Well-Tempered Clavier, Vol. 4. 


OL225-7 Auto 
£1 13s. Od. 


OL176-81 with 


Isabelle Nef (harpsichord). Album £4 1s. 
ANON. 
Danseries de la Renaissance. Ensemble OL158 
Orchestra cond. by Desormiere. 11s. Od. 
Henri SAUGUET (b. 1901) 
Trio for Oboe, Clarinet and Bassoon. 


OL219-20 Auto 
MM. Daraux, Gossens, and £1 2s. Od. 
Maugendre. 
MONTECLAIR (1666-1737) 
“ Jephte ” — Musique de chambre. 
Mme. Turba-Rabier (soprano) with 
Ens. Orch. cond. by Desormiere. 


THE 
GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE LTD. 


121-123 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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SCARLATTI. Toccata in D minor : 
Sonata in E major. Liselotte Selbiger 
(harpsichord). Columbia DD512 (10 in., 
4s. 8d.). Special order only. 

This harpsichordist, new to me, is a precise 
player, though I feel her treatment of these 
two sonatas is a bit matter-of-fact. The D minor 
Toccata is the repeated-note Longo 422, which 
also contains those scrunchy guitar chords and 
(in its second part) those strange modulations 
which are part of the fascination of Scarlatti’s 
writing : the E major Sonata is the well-known 
Longo 23 (sometimes nicknamed Cortége), 
taken here a good deal faster than usual. Miss 
Selbiger is rather too fond of 4-foot tone, which, 
in conjunction with the over-close recording, 
eventually becomes shrill and tiring to the ear ; 
brilliance is all very well, but the whole char- 
acter of the instrument is falsified by the per- 
spective it is given here. In the Toccata Miss 
Selbiger omits two silent pause bars which 
exist in every edition I have seen. L.S. 


SCARLATTI. Sonata in D major (Longo 
461): Sonata in G minor (Longo 499). 
Jacqueline Blancard (piano). Decca 
K2247 (12 in., 7s. 2d.). 

This is excellent Scarlatti playing: harpsi- 
chord music transferred to the piano in just the 
right way. The D major Sonata is a good one 
and not one of the few that we hear so often. 
The G minor is the celebrated “‘ Cat’s Fugue.” 
I have often heard the subject of this fugue 
given out at a good strong forte (and the editor 
of my edition has marked it so) but, if there is 
anything in the story, a cat would surely step 
over the keys in a far more stealthy manner— 
and this is how, to my delight, Miss Blancard 
plays it. A good recording makes this a most 
enjoyable pair of sides. TH. 


oo TURINA. Arada and Danza: 

lo. Andres Segovia (guitar). 
Columban LX1248 (12 in., 8s. 743d.). 

Segovia-fans and the still-uncoverted. alike 
should flock to hear this record, which contains 
three attractive pieces played with all this 
great artist’s mastery. The Arada (which, 
according to Scholes, is a ploughing song) is a 
slow tune with expressive harmonies, and both 
in this and in the melancholy Fandanguillo the 
beauty and variety of tone-colour, the per- 
fection of phrasing and the rhythmic vitality 
are exemplary. My only reservation about 
these two admirable sides concerns the dis- 
tracting saveak of Segovia’s hand sliding along 
the neck, which has been picked up very 

clearly by the mike. L.S. 


OPERATIC AND SONGS 


HANDEL : BEETHOVEN. Air de 
Demetrio from “ Berenice.”” In questa 
tomba. Gerard Souzay (baritone). 


L’Orchestre de la Société des Concerts 
du Conservatoire de Paris (Eduard 
Lindenberg). Sung in Italian. Decca 
Ke22g90 (12 in., 7s. 2d.). 

It seems a pity that after all these years we 
get with our arias no story, no words, no trans- 
lation, so that the great majority of buyers 
can’t know what the singer is after. Why have 
not recorders tackled this problem ? I’ve been 
asking for a solution for thirty years, and none 
is offered : it’s too bad. If the reviewer happens 
to know all the operatic arias in existence, well 
and good ; if not, he may be as helpless as the 
layman. This air (whose title ought to be on 
the label) is Si tra i ceppi; a cheap edition is 
published by the O.U.P. (Old Masters, 323) in 
an English translation: Yes, through all my 
pains. Berenice, written in less than six weeks in 
1726-7, has, says Dr. Whittaker, “a compli- 
cated and unreal story based on Roman 
relations with Egypt.” Demetrio, in the 
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original a male alto, “is to be imprisoned for 
plottng in order to win the woman he loves.” 
He declares that ‘‘ shackles and fetters will only 
make his faithfulness shine, and that death 
will not extinguish the sacred flame.” The 
singer is firm, resonant, uses only a tiny bit of 
‘h’-hiking (one of the besetting sins of vast 
numbers of singers). and can move easily at the 
pace. The tone isn’t very varied, on his normal 
mf level, but it is pleasing, rhythmically 
impelled, and has some variety when he chooses 
to show it. Feeling does not come very keenly 
through: it is the tonal ease and tuneful style 
that I enjoy most in this, the first time of hearing 
M. Souzay. The orchestra avoids clumping, 
the supreme curse of Bach-Handel playing, 
which is rife among our orchestras. 
Beethoven’s song (1807) is an after-shoot of 
his Italian period, before the turn of the century, 
when he was studying the possibilities of opera. 
The immediate cause of its production was a 
publisher’s request. The style here is again 
clean, steady, sensible, unaffected, not highly 
emotional, but likely to appeal to thoughtful 
hearers. I give a 1923 GRAMOPHONE translation 
from my file: it has no translator’s name. “‘ In 
this dark tomb let me rest. When I was alive, 
ungrateful one, thou shouldst have thought of 
me. Let the bare shadow enjoy peace, if 
nothing more, and do not bathe my ashes with 
useless poison.”’ (The opening phrases are then 
repeated.) W.R.A. 


- Dein ist mein ganzes Herz from 
“The Land of Smiles.’ Sah’? ein Knab’ 
ein Réslein steh’n from “ Friederike.”’ 
Helge Rosvaenge (tenor). Tonhalle 
Orchestra, Ziirich (Reinshagen). Sung 
In German. Decca K2298 (12 in., 7s. 2d.). 


I prefer this heart’s delight to the late famous 
tenor’s performance ; it is freer, has more ring 
and variety of colour. This kind of music is not 
to be sung like Handel. It has to be thrown off 
with an air, slightly overbaked, as of the old 
trouper. A springing spirit is to be assumed, 
even if the singer should be no longer young. I 
don’t know the age of this artist: probably he 
is by no means old, but he is obviously mature 
and though no musical comedy tenor’s top 
note can now enchant these ears, Mr. Ros- 
vaenge’s clean hit is the sort of thing to inspirit 
a body—even if he wonders just how much the 
engineers contribute. This seems a big voice, 
though, on any showing, and he can throw it 
about, which is what I chiefly lack in most of 
our English singers. The other song could 
interestingly be compared with the classical 
settings of the words. The weakness of even a 
practitioner so admired as Lehar is that he 
tells too much. The singer can’t help him, 
but has to push the affair still a bit further over 
the edge of credibility ; but let us not become 
foolish, by lingering on the difference between 
the endearing ditty of musical comedy, and a 
Lied. Sufficient that the tenor seconds his 
composer like a hero ; he seems to me a first- 
rate man in his job; and the orchestra is 
equally sound, in its work. W.R.A. 


MOZART. Recit. Welcher Kummer. 
Aria: Traurigkeit ward mir zum Lose 
from ‘ Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail,” 
Act 2. Elisabeth Schwarzkopf 
(soprano). Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra (Krips). Sung in German. 
Columbia LX1249 (12 in., 8s. 74d.). 

In this aria, which is in the same key and 
mood as Pamina’s aria Ach ich fiihls from ‘‘ The 
Magic Flute ”’ and in many ways resembles it, 
Constanze sadly recalls happy days with Bel- 
monte and her enforced separation from him. 
The part was written for Mozart’s sister-in-law, 
Aloysia Weber, sister to the Josepha Weber 
who created the part of the Queen of the Night, 
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both ladies having exceptionally high soprano 
voices. This accounts for the phrases in the 
aria which begin on a high B flat, no easy 
matter for less lofty sopranos to tackle. Miss 
Schwarzkopf negotiates these passages well and 
in general, sings the lovely music in excellent 
style but on the second side her tone is unsteady 
just before the return of the tune, and the 
recording does not help her here at all. Her 
best singing comes in the recitative preceding 
the aria, which is very sensitively done. There 
does not seem to be a perfect fusion between 
voice and orchestra and much of the good 
orchestral playing is poorly recorded. The 
total effect is of a performance that may have 
been good in the studio but on wax never quite 
comes to life and is a little dull. ALR. 


SCHUTZ : GABRIELI. Selig sind die 
Toten (for 6 voices) (S chiitz) ; Benedictus 
(for 12 voices); Jubilate Deo (for 8 
voices). Danish State Broadcasti 
Madrigal Choir (Mogens W6dldike). 
Columbia DDX19-20 (12 in., 11s. 6d.). 
Special order only. 


Mogenus Woldike recorded the Benedictus of 
Giovanni Gabrieli with the Palestrina Choir a 
long time ago and as this disc is now unobtain- 
able this reissue will be most welcome to all 
of those of us who are starved for records of 
baroque music. 

The church style of the Venetian composers 
of the 16th and 17th centuries was deter- 
mined, to some extent, by the architecture of 
St. Mark’s, which lent itself well to writing for 
double choir (it also possessed two organs) and 
much of the music these composers wrote 
reflected the vivid and dramatic colours of 
Titian and Tintoretto. Thus, in the Benedictus 
the low voices are answered by the high voices, 
the Hosanna which follows, which should be 
indicated on the label, reversing the process. 
The motet Jubilate Deo, founded on the text of 
Psalm g9 (Vulgate version), is a fine and 
glowing work which, I imagine, belongs to 
Gabrieli’s earlier period. 

Schutz’s exquisite motet Selig sind die Toten, 
on a text which Brahms used for the 
soprano solo in his Requiem (“ Blessed are the 
dead ’’) has only before been recorded by the 
Basle Chamber Choir on Anthologie Sonore and 
is therefore virtually unobtainable here. 

There is excellent singing in all these works 
and a reasonably satisfactory balance. The 
sopranos lack brilliance, when that is required, 
and the part writing in the Schiitz needs better 
definition. But the chief defect is the lack of 
echo. If you play, after listening to these 
records, any of the Sistine Chapel or Dijon 
Cathedral Choir records you will not fail to 
notice what a difference in atmosphere is given 
by the feeling of space, as opposed to the dead 
walls of the studio. All a capella church music 
needs architectural space and should never be 
recorded in a studio. 

In spite of this criticism the records can be 
ordered with confidence by those to whom this 
fine music appeals. A.R 


STRAUSS, J. Jr. Ja, das Schreiben und 
das Lesen from “Der Zigeunerbaron,” 
Act 1 : Ach! wie so herrlich from 
‘** Eine Nacht in Venedig.”” Erich Kunz 
(baritone). Wiener Volksopern Orches- 
tra (Anton Paulik). Sung in German. 
Columbia LB86 (10 in., 5s. gd.). 

“Sung in German” says the label: and so 
it is, except that, to be more accurate, the 
Zigeunerbaron song is in the ripest Viennese 
dialect—and wholly delightful to listen to. 
Indeed, Mr. Kunz is again in excellent voice 
and form—an admirable artist. I wish I could 
be as enthusiastic about the orchestra and its 
recording. The Vienna Philharmonic Orches- 
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tra has hitherto given this singer a brilliant and 
sparkling accompaniment but this Volksopern 
Orchestra contributes only undistinguished 
playing and its recording lacks real brightness 
and clarity. 

All the same, Kunz collectors (of whom 
there should by now be many) should not 
overlook this disc. TAA. 


STRAUSS, JOHANN : STRAUSS JOSEF. 
Tales from the Vienna Woods : 
Dorfschwalben aus Osterreich. Erna 
Sack (soprano), with orch., cond. : Reins- 
hagen. Sung in German. Decca K2270 
(12 in., 73. 2d.). 

There seems to be a contest going on for the 
title of Queen of the Vocal Waltz. Last moath 
Decca produced Elfie Mayerling and H.M.V. 
Erna Berger and I awarded the prize to the 
latter. Decca, evidently not to be outdone, 
now produce the redoubtable Erna Sack—and 
I have to snatch the laurels from Miss Berger's 
brow and plant them on Miss Sack. We have 
heard her before, of course, but there still 
seems to be nobody who can equal her in this 
sort of music. Her coloratura is first-rate, her 
range incredible—at the start of the Dorfsch- 
walben she touches topmost A flats with ease and 
precision. Her vocal quality is full and warm. 
But above all—and this is why she gets my 
layrel wreath—she manages to convey a sort of 
Wine, Women and Song gaiety: she is not an 
accomplished soprano at a concert in the 
Opera House, she is a real Viennese Madel 
enjoying herself in her Vienna Woods. 

Good orchestral playing and a good recording 
make this a delightful pair of waltzes. T.H. 


STRAUSS, J. Friihlingsstimmen—Waltz 
Op. 410. Erna Berger (soprano). 
Philharmonia Orchestra  (Siisskind). 
Sung in German. H.M.V. DB6954 
‘12 in., 8s. 74d.). 


In last month’s review the details of Miss 
Berger’s record were omitted and we publish 
them now for the convenience of readers. 


TRADITIONAL : HAYNES. Widdicombe 
Fair : Off to Philadelphia. Owen 
Brannigan (bass), Gerald Moore 
(piano) and Male Voice Quartet. H.M.V. 
C3946 (12 in., 5s. gd.). 


Here is another excellent pair of traditional 
songs from Mr. Brannigan (an earlier disc 
appeared last June). Mr. Brannigan is in most 
satisfying voice and his words are as clear as 
they should be in narrative ballads of this kind. 
Mr. Gerald Moore shows himself as subtle an 
accompanist in this sort of thing as he is in the 
exalted regions of the German Lied, and in 
Widdicombe Fair he has the advantage of an 
evocative piano part written by Gordon Jacob. 

A record for the young of allages. T.H. 


VERDI : NUTILE. Celeste Aida forma 
divina from “ Aida,’’ Act. 1. Mamma 
mia, che vo’ sape. Mario Lanza 
(tenor) Orchestra (Callinicos). Sung in 
Italian. H.M.V. DB6996 (12 in., 8s. 74d.). 


Mario Lanza can be described as the typical 
Italian tenor and this recording as typically 
American. He appears to be singing directly 
into one’s ears and to be using the maximum 
of lung power. The effect will be shattering to 
all except hardened cinema goers, many of 
whom apparently take a masochistic delight in 
loud noises. 

The recitative before Celeste Aida is effective 
enough and the trumpets ring out well and 
truly but the aria is given without any vocal 
shading and without a trace of emotion, while 
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the singer’s portamento before the return of the 
tune is very untidy. The balance between 
voice and orchestra is deplorable, the latter 
often sounding like a harmonium with a few 
violins. Need I say that the final note is sung 
triple forte. Lanza charms me as little in the 
trivial song on the reverse, “* What my mother 
wants to know.” What I want to know is 
whether he has ever heard of a real artist like 
Schipa and if not will he proceed to go to 
school with him. It is grievous that so opulent 
a voice as Lanza’s should be wasted on a mere 





display of physical prowess. AR. 
ZELIE DE LUSSAN 
So passed on Sunday, December 16th a 


loved figure in London’s musical world to 


join her operatic peers in another world 


among the stars in the fullness of years, R.I.P. 


‘Her name is to be found in the Index to 


many back volumes of THE GRAMOPHONE 
notably on p. 315 of the December number 
in 1936 and we hope that Mr. P. G. Hurst 
will contribute a definitive appreciation of 
the Zélie de Lussan records to our next 
issue. 





FOLK SONGS. American Folk Songs 
for Children : The Soldier : Cripple 
Creek : Tottenham Toad. English 
Folk Songs for Children : The Frog 
and the Mouse : Dance to your 


Daddy : The Noble Duke of York. 
H.M.V. Bg849. Old Dutch Nursery 
Rhymes (Trad. Harmonised by 


Rontgen. English words by R. H. Elkin) : 
The Tiny Man : Weekdays and 
Sundays : Jacky stand still : Turn 
round, turn round : A Basketful of 
nuts : Our Baby Prince : The Ducks : 
Polly Perkin : Follow the Leader : 
Poor Doggie : Baby’s Song. H.M.V. 
Bg850. English Folk Ballad : Lady 
Maisry (Somerset). American-English 
Folk Ballad : Edward (Tennessee). 
H.M.V. Bo860. English Folk Songs : 
As I walked through the meadows : 
The Lark in the Morn. American- 
English Folk Ballad : Gipsy Laddie 
(Tennessee). American-English Folk 
Song : The Old Grey Goose (North 
Carolina). H.M.V. Bg861. John Lang- 
staff (baritone), Nancy Woodbridge 
(piano). All H.M.V. 10-inch records 
4s. 8d. each. 


John Langstaff is a new name on the English 
lists, and thanks are due for these recordings 
to Douglas Kennedy, the director of the 
English Folk Dance and Song Society, who 
first met him when visiting the United States 
a few years ago. This year he paid his first 
visit to England at the invitation of the 
E. F. D. & S. S., and delighted all who heard 
him with his sincere and clear-cut renderings 
of English and American Folk Songs— 
incidentally it is extremely difficult to detect 
even a slight American accent in his singing 
voice. 

For these first recordings he has chosen folk 
songs that will appeal to every age, from the 
young child to the adult. The Old Dutch 
Nursery Rhymes are very similar in style to 
our own, and lend themselves to repetition and 
to dancing, marching, clapping and “ free ”’ 
movement. 

The American Folk songs and_ ballads 
originated in England and were carried to 
America by English colonists who settled in 
the Appalachian mountain regions. Cecil 
Sharp rediscovered them in 1915, and they 
have been gaining in popularity ever since, 
not only with collectors of folk songs, but with 
all who enjoy a narrative song. 
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The narrative song, or Folk ballad is common 
to all English-speaking peoples, but popular 
interest dates from the 18th century when 
Bishop Percy (Percy’s Reliques) and Sir 
W. Scott published the ballads they had 
discovered. ‘“‘ Edward ’”’ the American version 
of the Scottish ballad is of particular interest 
as it has never been found with a tune in 
Britain, but several American variants have 
now been collected. ‘‘ Gipsy Laddie”’ is an 
American version of the ‘ Wraggle Taggle 
Gipsies.”” The English Folk Songs are well- 
known examples from Cecil Sharp’s collection. 


CONTINENTAL RECORD 


ISSUES 
By F. F. CLOUGH 


Note : These records are listed for the interest of readers 
only and (unless otherwise stated) are not available in 
Great Britain. 

CZECH ULTRAPHON’ SUPRAPHON 

G15242-6—Symphony No. 6, “ Pathetique ” (Tchaikvv- 
sky). Czech Phil. Orch.—F. Stupka. ( = G23106-9.) 

H15194—Reflets dans l’eau ; Mouvement. 

H15195—Hommage a Rameau (Images I, Debussy). 

D15196-202-—Preludes, Book II complete, 13 sides 
(Debussy) ; and, on 15201, Le Rappel des Oiseaux 
(Rameaux). All by Germaine Leroux, piano. 
( D23009-15.) 

H15226-9—Slovak Suite (Novak), 7 sides. Czech Phil. 
Orch.—K. Sejna; and The Wood-dove (Dvorak) 
Wedding Dance. Czech Radio Orch.—Smetacek 
(G22997-300. ) 





G15237-8-—Amid Nature, Overture (Dvorak). Czech 
Phil Orch.—Talich. ( = G23004-5.) 
D15190—Toccata, G minor (Frescobaldi). E. G. 


Sartori, harpsichori. ( = D22979.) 

G15209—Kata Kabanova, Overture ; The Makropoulos 
Affair, Overture (Janacek). Brno Radio Orch.— 
B. Bakala. ( G22985.) 

G15210—The Cunning little vixen, Finale (Janacek). 
The same, with soloists and female chorus. 

G15219—Suite, for String Orchestra; Czech Radio 
Orch.—Jirak ; and Lachian Dance—Starodavny ; 
Berlin Phil. Orch.—Kleiber. (both Janacek) 
(Although not so stated, the excerpt from the suite 
is probably the Scherzo, being a reissue.) 

H23094-6—Taras Bulba (Janacek). Brno Radio 
Orch.—Bakala. (Domestic numbers not known.) 

G15251-2—Sonata, Flute and Piano (Martinu). N. 
Kaslik and G. Leroux. ( = G23098-9.) 

G15247-50—-Sinfonia concertante, K297b (Mozart). 
Soloists and Czech Phil. Orch.—Talich. (= H231003.) 

G15207-8—String Quartet, Op. 12, 3 sides; Czecho- 
slovak Quartet; and Petite suite, Op. 11; M. 
Hlounova, violin; V. Repkova, piano (both V. 
Nejedly). ( = G22983-4.) 

G15239-41—Piano Sonata No. 6 (Prokcfiev). 3. 
Palenicek. ( = G23046-8.) 

H15203-5—Le Tombeau de Couperin (Ravel). G. 
Leroux. (Reissue as a set.) ( = H23006-8.) 

H15192—Hungarian Rhapsody No. 11 (Liszt); 
Palestinian Rhapsody (Wilemsky). Klara Inias, 


piano. 
B45001—-The Powers of Hell (Serov)—Yeryomka’s 
Song; Song of the Country (Dunajevsky). L. 
Jarosenko and Red Banner ensemble—Alexandrov. 
(Note : The numbers added in brackets are the special 
export Supraphon numbers: for sets, in automatic 
couplings. The main numbers are the Czech domestic 
numbers ; but latest news suggests that a complete 
re-numbering is in progress. 
SWEDISH MUSICA (formerly TELEFUNKEN) 
A8855—Preludes for Piano (Gershwin). 
E19803-4—Piano Sonata, Op. 27, No. 2 (Beethoven), 
3 sides; Fur Elise. 
E19802—Rondo capriccioso ; Lied ohne Worte, Op. 67, 
No. 4 (Mendelssohn). All by Stig Ribbing, piano. 


DANISH COLUMBIA (made in England for export) 
LDX7003-5—Clarinet Quintet, K581 (Mozart). L. 
Cahuzac and Koppel Quartet. 
LDX7006-10—Septet, Op. 20 (Beethoven). 
from Danish Radio Orch. 
LDX6—Arabesques (P. Jeanjean) ; Cantilene (Cahuzac). 
L. Cahuzac, clarinet ; Koppel Quartet. 
LDX7—Sonata, C minor (Handel). W. Wolsing, oboe ; 
M. Woldike, harpsichord ; A. Medici, ’cello. 
LDX8—Sinfonia, D major (J. H. Roman). 
LDX9—Sinfonia, E minor (J. H. Roman). Both by 
Danish Radio Chamber Orch.—Woldike. 
DDX21-2—A Roman Story, Op. 32, 3 sides; Death 
and The Lion’s part (J. Bentzon). Copenhagen 
University Music Students’ Choir—Moller. 
DD518—Summer Song (Nielsen) ; March Sunshine (K. 
Jeppesen). K. B. Bielenberg, soprano; F. Jensen, 


1ano. 
a FRENCH CLASSIC 

C2013—Open Air suite (Bartok)—Night* music. J. 
Germain, pianoforte. 

C2014-6—Serenade, D major, K185 (Mozart). Chamber 
Orch.—-Oubradous. (Repressed in England as 


NMR1-3). 
C2024-5—Suite francaise (Poulenc). 
(10 in.) 


Soloists 


J. Germain. 
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Louis Armstrong and his Het Five (Am. N.) 
Cornet Chop Suey (Louis Armstrong) (Am 
OKeh 9535, renumbered by Am. 
Columbia 21296) 
Muscat Ramble (Edward ‘ Kid’? Ory) 
(Am. OKeh 9538) 
(Columbia DB2624—5s. gd.) 

Armstrong (cornet) with Johnny Dodds (clart) ; 
Edward ‘‘ Kid’’ O (tmb); Lil Armstrong (nee 
Hardin) (pno); John ‘* Buddy’? St. Cyr (bjo). 
February 26th, 1926. 

Regular readers will remember my telling 
last month, when reviewing Jelly-Roll Morton’s 
Dr. Jazz and Original Jelly-Roll Blues, how 
jazz fans throughout the country had been 
voting through the National Federation of Jazz 
Organisations for the hitherto-unissued-over- 
here American records of old-time jazz they 
would most like to see released. 

Louis Armstrong’s Muskat Ramble came top 
of the poll, with his Cornet Chop Suey high up in 
tenth place. 

Now, it is a well-known fact that all forms of 
art are beset by minorities who develop fanatical 
passions for particular types of the particular 
art they have been pleased to adopt, and it is 
equally well-known that in many cases the 
minorities consist of those who can only be 
described as cranks. But it is questionable 
whether even those who know the jazz world 
best can have realised how cranky the choice 
of these records proves certain jazz fanatics to be. 

Let there be no mistake. ‘There is some 
first-class Louis in both records—which means 
that those who still like the sort of jazz which to 
many others now only sounds hopelessly dated 
will find Louis playing the sort of trumpet he 
played in the days before promoters, recording 
managers and others, whose main eye was of 
course always on the box office, not only 
induced him to ‘“‘ commercialise ’’ his art, but 
made sure it would be a proposition for the 
nit-wit masses by the tunes they made him 
play. 

But unfortunately these are band records, 
and one man cannot, or at any rate does not 
here, make a band. 

Unpossessed of Louis’s great art, the others 
have nothing with which to conceal how far 
jazz has progressed since those early days. 

Added to which the absence of bass and 
drums, which were essential for jazz as it was 
played at the time, only makes the music sound 
dull and rhythmless, and to make matters 
worse the recording, emanating from the time 
when electrical reproduction had only just 
come into existence, only shows how much that 
too has progressed. 

Faced, however, with the fact that at least 
some people seem to want the records, also that 
they may have even for others a certain interest 
as collectors’ museum pieces, I realise it is 
useless to attempt to give them any star ratings 
on my personal opinion. I therefore leave it to 
you to put your own value on them in the 
light of the type of jazz you like. But even if 
it is old-time jazz I still think you would be 
better advised to try the later-mentioned Wild 
Bill Stompers discs. 


Louis Armstrong and his Orchestra (Am.) 
*T’ll Keep the Lovelight Burning (Bennie 
Benjamin, George Weiss) (V by Louis 
Armstrong) (Am. Decca 75222) 
(September ist, 1949) 
* Maybe It’s Because (Johnny Scott, Harry 
Ruby) (V by Louis Armstrong) (Am. 
Decca 75221) (September ist, 1949) 
(Brunswick 04380—5s. gd.) 

These two “ commercial” sides by Louis 
with a big studio band are best summed up by 
the words of an ardent Armstrong fan who 
told me, ‘‘ So far I have bought every one of 
Louis’s records issued here, but this is where I 
stop.” 
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SWING 


Reviewed by EDGAR JACKSON 


Wild Bill’s Stompers (Am. N.) 
****Bio Butter and Egg Man (Friend, Clare, 
Santly) (Am. Circle NY-46) 
**** Hotter Than That (Lil Hardin) 
Circle NY-45) 
(Esquire 10-039—5s. gd.) 

** Wild Bill ** Davison (cornet) with Albert Nicholas 
(clart); James Archey (tmb); Ralph Sutton (p70) ; 
Danny Barker (gtr); George ‘‘Pops’’ Foster 
(bass); Baby Doods (dms). July 26th, 1947. 

My friend and colleague Sinclair Traill of 
the Melody Maker, who is one of our greatest 
authorities on old-time jazz, tells me these sides 
were recorded off the air from one of Rudi 
Blesch’s ‘‘ This Is Jazz’ radio programmes. 

Dixieland fans will find not only the repro- 
duction extraordinarily good, but also the 
performances excellent examples of Dixieland 
music. 

Bill Davison has always been a Dixieland 
disciple. Born in Defiance, Chio, in 1906, he 
started playing trumpet when he was only 
eight years old. By the time he was fourteen 
he was holding down a paid job with the Ohio 
Lucky Seven, and before he left school he had 
been featured on trumpet and mellophone with 
Chubb Steinberg’s band and Bennie Mirroff’s 
orchestra. Later he joined the Seattle Harmony 
Kings before launching out as a bandleader 
and then joining forces with guitarist Eddie 
Condon, who has for some while been one of 
American radio’s most prominent old-time jazz 
sponsors. 

One has only to hear these records to realise 
how Davison came to be nicknamed “ Wild 
Bill.’’ He plays with a gusto that is in the true 
spirit of this traditional jazz. And it is appar- 
ently an infectious quality, for the whole band 
(which consists almost entirely of musicians 
whose names will be familiar to all jazz devotees 
as luminaries of the “‘ true ’’ jazz era) gives out 
with a verve that does nothing to conceal the 
authenticity of its style. 

Clarinettist Albert Nicholas and trombonist 
James Archey, both ex-Louis Armstrong 
players, take first-rate solos. But the one who 
appealed most to your critic, apart from the 
exuberant Bill, is Ralph Sutton. His ragtime 
piano really rides. 


Bop At Club Eleven Album 
Ronnie Scott Boptet 
**Coquette (Greea, Lombardo, Kahn) (Eng. 
Esquire m-3-78) 
*** Wee Dot (J. J. Johnson) (Eng. Esquire 
m-3-77) 
(Esquire 10-036—5s. gd.t) 
*Scrapple from the Apple (I os I and II) (Eng. 
Esquire m-3-87 and 88) 
(Esquire 10-038—5s. gd.*) 
Scott (ten) with Johnnie Rogers (alto); Dennis 
Rose (¢pt); Tommy Pollard (jno); Lennie Bush 
(bass); Tony Crombie (dms); ‘* Ginger ’’ Johnson 


(Am. 


(bongo). April 9th, 1949. 
Johnnie Dankworth Quartet 
**Bremavin (Dankworth) (Eng. Esquire 


m-3-80) 
##** Dover Man (Davis, Ramirez, Sherman) 
(Eng. Esquire m-3-81) 
(Esquire 10-037—5s. 9d.) 
Dankworth (alto) with Norman Stenfalt (no) 
+ rca (bass) ; Laurie Morgan (dms). April 9th, 


In case you have not heard of the Club 
Eleven, it is an institution founded by a number 





+ Obtainabl2 separately, or the six records complete in 
album, price 23s. 


of our most progressive jazz musicains, who, 
having become bored stiff playing ordinary 
dance music in other people’s bands, joined 
forces to provide opportunities which would 
enable them to play the sort of music they 
preferred to audiences who would understand 
and appreciate it. 

These records were made at a concert given 
by the Club at the St. George’s Hall, London, 
last May, and are for the most part by the 
musicians who run the Club and play at its 
usually thrice weekly concerts. 

They are obtainable separately or complete 
in an album which for quality and get-up is 
certainly a credit to the Esquire people 

The notes on the inside of the cover state, 
inter alia: 

“Unlike most all-star get-togethers, 
not, strictly speaking, a jam session. 

** The musicians that’ (I take it they mean 
who) “ comprise the two featured groups. . . 
play together regularly, and have thus absorbed 
one another’s ideas and moulded them into a 
closely knit pattern, which is more satisfying 
than the results obtained when musicians of 
diverging styles are thrown togethe rand expected 
to produce balanced results.” 

I agree it should be more satisfying, but 
unfortunately in every case here it is not. 

Wee Dot opens with someone saying ‘“‘ Wel- 
come to the Club Eleven,” and so presumably 
was the opening number at the concert. I 
was therefore pleasantly surprised to find it as 
clean and relaxed as it is, even though the solos 
are for the most part more conspicuous for 
their satisfactory construction than for the 
enthusiasm with which they are played. 

Coquette starts off with two nice saxophone 
choruses, even though the percussion punctua- 
tions are over-exaggerated and wooden-toned, 
but later degenerates into pretty much of a 
to-do about nothing. 

Scrapple is even worse. The solos, especially 
those in the first side, consist mainly of short, 
awkwardly broken-up phrases which are as 
bad musically as they are awkwardly played. 
The one saving grace of the record is Ronnie 
Scott’s tenor on side II. But even this is ruined 
by the recording. Never very good for any of 
the performances—the tone is woolly and the 
balances often poor—in this record the rhythm 
is thumpy and overpowering. 

Johnny Dankworth plays nice alto in 
Bremavin. But Norman Stenfalt does not show 
up so well as a bop pianist, and again the 
record is marred by the thumpily recorded 
drums. 

The album has, however, a redeeming feature 
in Lover Man. This is entirely an alto solo by 
Johnny Dankworth, who, at the slow tempo 
which is the greatest test to which any bop can 
be put, plays exquisitely. Also the recording on 
this side is much better. 


this is 


Don Byas and his Swing Stars (Am. N.) 
**How High the Moon (Morgan Lewis, 
Nancy Hamilton) (French Blue Star 


1896 
***Taura (Raskin, 
Star 1898) 
(Esquire 10-044—5s. gd.) 


Mercer) (French Blue 


1896—Byas (ten) with ‘* Peanuts ’’ Holland (tft) ; 
Billy Taylor, Jnr. (pno); J. J. Tillche (gtr); Jeam 
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Bouchety (bass); Buford Oliver (¢ms). January 27th, 
1947 


1898—Byas (ten) with rhythm section as above. 
January 27th, 1947. 

For anyone who may not yet have bought 
any one of the six records of How High the Moon 
reviewed last month, there are four more to 
choose from this month—this Don Byas per- 
formance and the later dealt with Gene Krupa, 
Dodo Marmarosa and Glenn Miller Gang 
recordings. 

Thirty-seven years old Don Carlos Byas (he 
was born in Muskogee, Oklahama, in 1912) is 
considered to be one of America’s finest coloured 
tenor saxists. Having played with Don Red- 
man, Lucky Millinder, Eddie Mallory and 
Andy Kirk, he achieved the height of his fame 
with Count Basie, whom he joined in 1941. 
He won the American “ Esquire’ magazine 
silver award in 1946. 

The same year he came to Europe with Don 
Redman, staying bebind, after Redman 
returned home, to lead his own small bands in 
Holland and France. 

He made this record while he was in France, 
with a mixed American and continental band. 
The Americans, all stay-overs from Redman’s 
band, are ‘“‘ Peanuts’? Holland, Buford Oliver 
and Billy Taylor, Jnr., who is, I believe, the 
son of Bill Taylor, the well-known ex-Ellington 
bass player. 

Byas is a disciple of the Coleman Hawkins 
school. His playing has the big Hawkins’s tone. 
Much of his work has the rhythmic and 
harmonic characteristics of bop, but not always 
the bop harmonic idea. 

I was not very impressed by his performance 
in How High. He plays a lot of notes, but they 
don’t always mean much in this fast, not too 
well recorded busk. I like him much better 
in the slow Laura. 

Nor am I very happy about “ Peanuts” 
Holland. His playing is jerky and melodically 
unimaginative. The best contribution comes 
from young Bill Taylor. His piano is worth 
studying. 


Dizzy Gillespie Sextet (Am. N.) 

****Confirmation (Charlie Parker) (Am. Dial 

D-1001) 
*#** Diggin’ for Diz (Dizzy Gillespie) (Am. 
Dial D-1002) 
(Esquire 1040—5s. 9d.) 

Gillespie (tpt); Eli ‘* Lucky ’’ Thompson (ten) ; 
Milt Jackson (vib); Al Haig (pno); Ray Brown 
(bass); Stan Levy (dms). February 7th, 1946. 

The usual Gillespie small band bop, less 
far-fetched and more tasteful than most of 
* Dizzy’s”’ later big band records. Good solos 
by “ Diz,” Thompson, Jackson and Al Haig 
in both sides. 


Billie Holiday (Am. N.) 
** Ain’t Nobody’s Business If I Do (Porter 
Grainger, Everett Robbins) (Am. 
Decca 75147) (August 17th, 1949) 
**Baby, Get Lost (Billy Moore, Jnr.) (Am. 
Decca 75148) (August 17th, 1949) 
(Brunswick 04374—5s. 9d.) 

Perhaps it is because I remember and 
enjoyed it many years ago as a medium paced 
bounce song, but I don’t like the slow tempo 
at which Billie Holiday takes this revival of 
Nobody’s Business. 

Nor do I like Baby. But this is mainly 
because the number, at any rate as presented 
here, purports to be a blues, but only sounds a 
very synthetic one. 

My main criticism of both records, however, 
is that they lack real sincerity. But perhaps one 
could hardly expect any really good coloured 
singer to sound sincere with the unsubtle, large 
commercial band accompaniment which Miss 
Holiday has been given. 
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Stan Kenton and his Orchestra (Am.) 
*** Te Was a Good Man As Good Men Go 
(Teddy Powell) (V by June Christy) 
(Am. Capitol 2369) (Released America 
early 1949) 
** Don’t Want That Man Around (Rizzo, 
Braude, Volk) (V by June Christy) 
(Am. Capitol 1639) (Released America 
late 1948) 
(Capitol CL13183—5s. gd.) 
1639—Kenton (pno) probably with ** Red ’’ Dorris, 
Bob Gioga, Eddie Meyers, Vido Musso, Bob Cooper 
(reeds); Ray Wetzel, Johnny Anderson, Ken Hanna, 
ico Alvarez, ‘** Buddy ’’ Childers (tpfs); Kai 
Winding, Bart Varsalona, Freddy Zito, Milt Kabak 


(tmbs); Bob Ahern (gir); Eddie Safranski (bass) ; 
Shelly Manne (dms). 


Both these are June Christy vocals accom- 
panied by the Kenton band. 


June doesn’t seem unduly worried by the 
fact that, although she appears to have had 
around a man who was good as good men go, 
she couldn’t keep him. Later, however, she 
seems to have changed her mind, for, although 
she says she don’t want that man around, her 
disdain has a strong suggestion of remorse. 
Which is just like a woman, isn’t it ? 

The first number, a blues-siyie of song, isn’t 
particularly good really. But June’s singing is 
relaxed and personable, and if the band’s 
accompaniment isn’t good blues it is very fair 
Kenton. 


In the coupling Miss Christy shows you can 
have too much of a good thing by bending 
almost every note into the next, and the 
shrieking Kenton brass doesn’t add to the 
presumably desired atmosphere of only thinly 
veiled regret. Still, on the whole, although the 
lyrics deserved a better melody, the record is 
passable Christy and at Jeast typical Kenton. 
The trumpet solo is by Ray Wetzel. 


Gene Krupa and his Orchestra (Am.) 
**** Flow High the Moon (Morgan Lewis, 
Nancy Hamilton) (Am. Columbia 
CO036364) 
***Calling Dr. Gillespie (Am. 
Columbia CO38664) 
(Columbia DB2631—~4s. 8d.) 


36364—Krupa directing Charles Kennedy, Jack 
Schwartz, Harry Terrill, Charlie Ventura, Robert 
Wise (reeds); Armand Anelli, R. Chudnick, J. 
Triscari, Ray Triscari (¢pis); W. Covington, Zig 
Elner, B. Seeman, Richard Taylor (imbs); Teddy 
Napoleon (po); Hy. White (gtr); R. Munzo (bass) ; 
Joe Dale (dms). May 29th, 1946. 

38664—Krupa (dms) with Leonard Hambro, 
Kennedy, Mitchell Melnic, Robert Norton (reeds) ; 
Gordon Boswell, Felix Colaneri, Don Fagerquist, 
Edwin Shedesky (tis) ; Francis Fitzpatrick, Urban 

reen, Emil Mazanec, Jack Zimmerman (tmbs) ; 
Hon agers (pno); Peter Ruggiero (bass). December 


(Finckel) 


The Krupa band has for long been considered 
more a “‘ commercial ’’ than a fans’ proposition, 
but those who like straightforward swing will 
find it a first-rate proposition in How High. 


The record opens with the brass stating the 
theme. The playing is the short, almost clipped, 
style which frankly sounds rather corny to me. 
But things smooth out when the saxes take 
over with just enough suggestion of bop to 
spice up the proceedings without destroying 
the melody. We then get a good solo by Charles 
Kennedy’s alto, a nice toned trombone choir, 
more good solos by trombonist Leon Cox, and 
trumpet man Don Fagerquist, and a very fair 
contribution from Charlie Ventura before the 
ensemble rides into a side, which throughout 
is clean, musicianly and rhythmical. 


Calling Dr. Gillespie is a good deal less 
boppish than its title may suggest. But here 
again the Krupa band shows itself to be a 
first-rate “ commercial ’’ swing band, that can 
rock softly or drive out with equal effectiveness. 
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Nellie Lutcher and her Rh (Am. N.) 
*The Pig-Latin Song (Nellie Lutcher) (Am. 
Capitol 2166) 
*Kiss Me Sweet (Milton Drake) (Am. 
Capitol 3774) 
(Capitol CL13223—5s. gd.) 

If whoever decides which Nellie Lutcher 
records should be put out here had wanted to 
ruin an artiste whose first sides made her one 
of the most popular American “ novelties ”’ 
to hit the wax for many a long day, I can 
imagine no more successful way of doing it 
than with many of the records by her we have 
subsequently been given. 

As though her Cool Water, My Little Boy and 
My Mother’s Eyes, for instance, were not dull 
enough, we get two more which are almost, 
if not equally, poor. The Pig-Latin Song is one 
of the most puerile numbers one could imagine, 
and Miss Lutcher no more puts into it any of 
that rollicking rhythm which is one of her cnief 
attractions than she does into Kiss Me. She 
just sounds dully coy. 

And it isn’t as though they had the excuse 
that they hada’t better Lutcher’s left. They 
still have, among others, Lake Charles Boogie, 
The One I Love and There’s Another Old Mule, 
which, if not equal of Hurry On Down, Fine 
Brown Frame, Watch Yourself, Bub or Real Gone 
Guy, are gems compared with Pig-Latin and 
Kiss Me. 


Dodo Marmarosa_ Trio 
Thompson (Am. Mixed) 
**#* Flow High the Moon (Morgan Lewis, 
Nancy Hamilton) (Am. Royal 133B) 
Dodo Marmarosa Trio (Am. Mixed) 
*#** Mellow Mood (Marmarosa) (Am. Royal 


with Lucky 


133A) 
(Parlophone R3250 —4s. 8d.) 
133A—Marmarosa (pno) with Ray Brown (bass) ; 
Jackie Mills (dms). 
a above, plus Eli ‘* Lucky ’*’ Thompson 

Most jazz enthusiasts have their pet American 
players whom they persist in claiming to be the 
greatest ever. 

Such dogmatic attitudes are very dangerous 
for many reasons. One is that all most of us can 
know of musicians in America is through what 
we hear on gramophone records, and it can no 
more be said that some newcomer may not 
arrive via the wax to-morrow who is better 
than anyone we have yet heard than it follows 
that the known stars are always at their best 
in a recording studio. In fact it is often quite 
the opposite, especially if they happen to be in 
a combination which for ‘‘ commercial” or 
other reasons may not give them adequate 
opportunities. Also, of course, the date of the 
recording has to be taken into consideration. 
A player may have improved or declined in the 
meanwhile. 

But I think it is safe to say that ‘‘ Lucky ” 
Thompson is certainly one of the finest of the 
modern school of tenor saxists. 

Born in Detroit, in 1924, Eli, to give him his 
proper Christian name, came to New York 
before he was twenty. He played with Lionel 
Hampton, the original Billy Eckstine band 
along with ‘ Dizzy’’ Gillespie and Chactic 
Parker, and Count Basie. Later he went to 
Hollywood, where he enhanced his already fine 
reputation to such an extent that in 1947 he 
won the ‘“ Esquire”? magazine New Star 
award. 

He is conspicuous for his smooth, velvety 
tone, fast technique and the lack of exaggera- 
tions and affectations in his playing. 

Since this record was made, some four years 
ago I believe, he has improved. But his per- 
formance is very much more than just an 
insight into the way he would later be 
playing. 
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The D.P.4 arrived safely, and 
to say that I am delighted 
with it is merely a mild 
expression. Whether I am 
unduly critical, I do not know, 
but 1 would like to say that I 
am again at peace. I learned 
of the D.P.4 from an idle 
moment’s reading of the 
“* Gramophone,” where I 
came across reference to 
certain light-weight pick-ups. 

T.M., St. Helens, Lancs. 


D.P.4 moving-coil 
PICK-UP 


Incorporated in the new Davey 
Reproducers and Radiograms, the 
D.P.4 is available separately for all 
who seek the highest standards of 
musical reproduction. The D.P.4 
can be coupled directly only to high 
quality high lift amplifiers. With 
most other amplifiers the Davey 
Pre-Amplifier stage and transformer 
will be required. Extreme lightness 
of weight and robust construction 
are among the many outstanding 
features of the D.P.4 in addition to 
its remarkably fine quality. 


D.P.4 Pick-up 

£6.10.0 (Plus £3.5.0 P.T.) 
Matching Transformer .. £2. 2.0 
Pre-Amplifier Stage F £5.10.0 





DAVEY THORN 


Available either as Miniatures 
for modern light-weight pick- 
ups (including the D.P.4) or in 
standard size. Davey Thorn 
Needles are meticulously 
graded and improved pro- 
cessing methods ensure better 
tone and longer working life 
from each needle. From your 
dealer or direct. 


NEEDLES 


DAVEY DRY-AIR 
BOWL 


Keeps Thorn Needles 
in perfect condition 


PACKET OF , protecting a 
VOLE tow ot were 
THORNS Complete, inc. P.T. 


2/11 ; 


. Package and postage 
(inc. P.T.) — 























IT SOUND ? 


It may look O.K. on the blue-print, but 
the only thing that really matters is— 
how does it sound ? Time and money are 
often spent by enthusiasts who neglect 
the essential feature of all sound equip- 
ment—a high quality, reliable speaker— 
best of all, a VITAVOX. Consult us on 
your sound problems and remember— 


iT WILL SOUND 
BETTER THROUGH 








Loudspeakers 






































DAVEY ROLLRIGHT SHARPENER 





Driven by the turntable, this sharpener 
works simply and positively without the 
need of any special skill. Replacements 
are never needed, and the Rollright will 
serve a lifetime. Points standard or 
miniature thorns perfectly in three 
seconds. 
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= — 12” Cone Loudspeaker} 
es nn ong Model K. 12/10. £7 | 


























The E.M.G. organisation at No. 6, Newman 
Street is equipped to meet completely the 


needs of the lover of serious music who listens 
to records. We make our own Davey Instru- 
ments, publish our own review, ‘‘ The Monthly 
Letter,’’ as well as sell records, books, scores 
and our own accessories. If you enjoy listening 
to the gramophone, you will enjoy a visit to 
Newman Street. 


F M G HANDMADE GRAMOPHONES LTD. 
| EWE 6 Newman St., Oxford St., W.1 


Museum 9971 (Three Lines) 
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| 15” Cone Loudspeaker R 4 
| Model K. 15/40. £18 Model Gro. £31 | 


























Fullest information gladly sent on request 


VITAVOX LIMITED 


WESTMORLAND ROAD - LONDON - N.W.9 - ENGLAND 
Telephone : COLindale 8671/3 Telegrams : Vitavox, Hyde, London 
Cables : Vitavox, London. 
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HYPERFIDELITY 





















WITH AN INTERCHANGEABLE PICK-UP 
HEAD FOR EVERY TYPE OF RECORD 


AMM —Ir- PZO4 


TONE CONTROL AND BASS EQUALIZER 


DESIGNED BY ENTHUSIASTS who know that low surface noise 
and absence of distortion are as important as wide frequency range. 
APPROVED BY EXPERTS who recognize that this is the best, as 
well as the cheapest, LIGHTWEIGHT PICK-UP in the world. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES INCLUDE : 
e e-free resp over the entire audible range. 

t Neeaie pressure of less v4 twenty grams and very 

free armature record wear. 











@ Three-Point Tonaliser pecrcdeccnevar for different record 
characteristics. b : 

@ Low surface noise and absence of distortion with even 
the most difficult records. 




















PRICE 
COMPLETE 
£6: 10: 6 
A. Too small a stylus tip will ride on the Tax Paid 
bottom of the groove and give very bad 
surface noise and distortion. REPLACEMENT 
B. Too large a tip will again give 
increased surface noise, as well as poor high HEAD 
note response. £l . | . 6b 
Cc. To give minimum surface noise and ° ° 
distortion as well as full high frequency Tax Paid 
response, the tip should fit the groove walls 
as low down as possible. 











ONLY WITH THE “‘HEADMASTER” CAN YOU CHOOSE THE 
RIGHT POINT TO FIT THE GROOVE EVERY TIME 








Write for full technical information to : 


ERWIN SCHARF 
49-51a DE BEAUVOIR ROAD, LONDON, N.| 


Telephone: CLIssold 3434. 
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GOLDEN PYRAMID 








THE BEST ON RECORD 














FULL 
ORCHESTRAL 
SCORES 


The following reproductions from the Breitkopf & 
Haertel Full Scores Edition are available for sale 





| BEETHOVEN OVERTURE LEONORE No. 3 10/6 

| BEETHOVEN SYMPHONY No. 3 * 21/- 
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MENDELSSOHN SYMPHONY No. 4 (“ITALIAN ”’) . 25/- | 

| MOZART OVERTURE “ Don JUAN” 7/6 

| Mozart Overture “ FIGARO” 8/- 
Mozart Overture “‘ MAGIC FLUTE” 12/6 
Mozart SymMPHONy No. 35 in D (“ HAFFNER * ) 12/6 

| Mozart SympHony No. 41 in C (“ Juprrer ’’) 12/6 
Mozart PIANO CONCERTO No. 20 in D minor (K. 466) 17/6 

| SCHUBERT SYMPHONY No. 8 = (“‘UNFINISHED’’) ss 12/6 

| ° SMETANA OVERTURE “ BARTERED BRIDE” " 16/- 

| Strauss WALTZ “ TALES FROM THE VIENNA Woops ” 10/6 
WEBER OVERTURE “‘ FREISCHUTZ ” 12/6 
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Marmarosa, on the other hand, was probably 
at the height of his ability at the time the session 
took place. 


An ex-Gene, Krupa-Ted Fio Rito - Charlie 
Barnet - Tommy Dorsey - Artie Shaw luminary, 
he was not only one of the most technically 
gifted and versatile of all the better known 
American pianists, but also one of the more 
progressive, and bop had not long been on the 
scene before he adopted the new style. 


These two records present him possibly at 
his best, both as a group player (vide “* Moon ’’) 
and as a soloist. The unassuming tastefulness of 
his playing will not conceal to those who 
understand the excellence of his style or in- 
genuity of his music. 


Glenn Miller’s Uptown Hall Gang 
*** How High the Moon (Morgan Lewis, 
Nancy Hamilton) (French Star 
ST 1227) 
*** Stomping at the Savoy (Goodman, Sampson, 
Jebb) (French Star ST1230) 
(Esquire 10-043—5s. gd.) 

Mel Powell (pno) directing ‘* Peanuts ** Hucko 
(ten); Bernie Privin (tpt); Django Reinhardt (gtr) ; 
Joe Shulman (bass); Ray McKinley (dms). 

The mention of Glenn Miller’s name in the 
title of this group is presumably in memory of 
Miller with whose band of the A.E.F. Mel 
Powell and Ray McKinley were leading lights 
during the war. 


The performances, recorded in France, are 
mostly the conventional sequences of semi- 
“commercial”? swing solos one would expect 
from a_ small Miéiller-styled combination. 
Mainly featured soloists are Hucko, Privin and 
Powell, all of whom play neat, tasteful swing 
against an easy lilting rhythm that has the 
typical McKinley old-time but convincingly 
rocking rhythm. Django Reinhardt is con- 
spicuous for little more than his rather weak 
introduction to Stomping and a somewhat 
better eight bars in Moon. 


Ray Nance and the Ellingtonians (N.) 

*** Blues for Duke (ad lib) (Eng. Esquire 
m-7-61) 

***7 Can’t Give You Anything But Love, Baby 
(Fields, McHugh) (V by Ray Nance) 
(Eng. Esquire m-7-60) 

(Esquire 10-041—5s. gd.) 

*** Moon Mist (Mercer Ellington) 
Esquire m-7-58) 

*** Sometimes I’m Happy (Caesar, Youmans) 
(Eng. Esquire m-7-59) 

(Esquire 10-042—5s. gd.) 


(Eng. 


Nance (tt, vin) with Bill Richard (pno); Lawrence 
Rix (gir); George Goodwin (bass); Reggie Pitts 
(dms). July Ist, 1948, 


Lest the name Ellingtonians may mislead 
anyone, I should explain that although Ray 
Nance was for some years a member of the 
Duke’s orchestra, to the best of my knowledge 
none of the other players ever was, and this is 
not a Duke Ellington combination. 


It is, however, a nice, neat personable little 
group, and although its music may not be in 
the most modern vein, it is tasteful, and the 
players are by no means devoid of ability or 
imagination when it comes to the straight- 
forward tuneful swing that is the basis of all 
four titles. 


Most featured soloist is, of course, Ray 
Nance himself, who, in addition to playing 
trumpet and violin (the slow Moon Mist is 
throughout a violin solo), also does a spot of 
singing. But all other members of the group 
(including the bass) are featured and I think 
you will like Bill Richards’s piano playing and 
Lawrence Rix’s unassuming guitar. 
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Steve Race Bop Group 
*** Bugle Call Bop (Den Berry, Steve Race) 
(Eng. Paxton 12422) 
*** Marzipan (Niel Roache) 
12421) 
(Paxton PR513—5s. 94d.) 
*** Microcosmo (Steve Race, Den Berry) (Eng. 
Paxton 12423) 
*** Vertigo (Steve Race) (Eng. Paxton 12420) 
(Paxton PR514—5s. 94d.t) 

Race (pno) with Johnnie Dankworth (alto); Leon 
Calvert (tpt) ; Pete Chilver (gir) ; Jack Fallon (bass) ; 
Norman Burns (dms), August 3lst 1949. 

Wher you go to the cinema and sec in an 
English picture lambs gambolling to the rustic 
strains of a pastorale, fire engines racing along 
to the accompaniment of a_ breathtaking 
gallop or a night-club crowd dancing to some 
fox-trot, it is quite possible that the music 
never originated in the film company’s studios, 
but was borrowed from a music publisher. 

For certain of the larger publishers have 
libraries of privately-made records of their own 
publications which they hire out to film concerns 
for re-recording on sound tracks as required. 

Among them are Paxton’s. They have over 
two hundred such records. Most of them are 
light orchestral works. But with these sides tne 
firm not only enters the bop field, but has also 
made the records available to the public on 
order through music and record retailers. 

The performances are typical small band bop. 
They consist of the usual opening and closing 
front line ensembles with sequences of solos in 
between, and no attempt has been made to 
improve on this now rather hackneyed formula 
with anything in the nature of more enter- 
prising arranging, though this is quite practical, 
even for small combinations such as this. 

Within these limits, however, the records are 
good. 

Except that Pete Chilver’s guitar is under- 
recorded, the recording is up to the standard of 
that of the major companies, and due to the 
pressings being on Vynilite there is a commend- 
able absence of surface noise. 

Leon Calvert, well known to London bop 
fans as a member of the Club Eleven Group, not 
only plays excellent bop, but with a tone and 
cleanliness of execution that would be a credit 
to many American bop trumpet stars. 

Johnny Dankworth lives up to his reputation 
for being our best bop altoist, and in spite of a 
poisoned and badly swollen finger Steve Race 
plays such excellent piano that it would be 
interesting to hear what he could do when not 
suffering from this disability. 

Norman Burns varies. In Microcosmo, for 
instance, there is too much of the now out-dated 
cymbal jangling. But in the slow Vertigo he 
plays finedrums. This and Marzipan are the best 
of the four sides. 


(Eng. Paxton 


Chuck Thomas and his Dixieland Band 

(Am.) 

Rose of the Rio Grande (Warren, Gorman, 
Leslie) (V by Chuck Thomas) (Am. 
Canitol 4702) 

Oh Gee, Say Gee, You Ought to See My Gee 
Gee from the Fiji Isles (Von  Tilzer, 
Brown) (V by Chuck Thomas) (Am. 
Capitol 4704) 

(Capitol CL13222 —5s. 9d.) 

Mr. Thomas describes his combination as a 
Dixieland band. I should call it an old-time 
hot corn band. It has a tuba and they’ve even 
doctored the piano to make it jimble. 

It would only be misleading for me to attempt 
to rate such music by stars since its appeal lies 
purely in its pep and the memories it may 
revive for those who are old enough to remember 





+ Obtainable by order from all music and record 
retailers, or direct from W. Paxton & Co. Ltd., 36-38 Dean 
Street, London, W.1. 
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when this kind of jazz was played. I must 
therefore leave it to you to rate the sides 
according to how much the kind of thing may 
amuse you. 


Charlie Ventura and his Orchestra (Am.) 
***Boptura (Charlie Ventura, H. Mussulli) 
(Scat bop v. by The Bop Kats) (Am. 

Victor Dg-VB-284) 

** Yankee Clipper (Williams, Crayhon, Ven- 
tura) (V by Betty Bennett and 
Ensemble) (Am. Victor Dg-VB-2145) 

(H.M.V. Bo858—4s. 8d.) 

Ventura (ten) with H. ‘* Boots ’’ Mussulli (alto) ; 
Conti Condoli (tpt); Benny Green (imb); Teddy 
Kaye (pno); K. Mitchell (bass); E. Shaughnessy 
(dms). August 11th, 1949. 

From Yankee Clipper I gather not only that in 
America there is a baseball team of that name, 
but also that its flag is flying once more, thanks 
to the return of a Mr. Joe di Maggio, who at 
one time no one thought would ever play again. 

I’m sure I’m delighted to hear of Mr. di 
Maggio’s recovery from whatever may have 
been wrong with him. But knowing nothing 
and caring less about baseball this aspect of 
the record left me almost as cold as did Betty 
Bennett’s telling of the story. 

But bop fans will find compensations in the 
instrumental parts of the side, especially the 
solos by Ventura and trombonist Benny Green, 
even though the ensembles are a bit messy. 

There are even more compensations in 
Boptura. Stan Kenton’s alto saxist “ Boots ”’ 
Mussulli plays a good chorus, Benny Green is 
again his always reliable self, Conti Condoli’s 
solo may not have much in the way of ideas, but 
it is agile, and in spite of a couple of tasteless 
and quite unnecessary honks Ventura plays 
good bop tenor. There is also some scat bop 
singing by a couple of gents who will please 
those who still like the kind of thing. I don’t. 


Book Review 


A NEW JAZZ DISCOGRAPHY 


Of all the jazz discographies, the most 
amazing ever to see the light of day will surely 
be, when completed, the Jazz Directoryt com- 
piled by Dave Carey, Albert J. McCarthy and 
Ralph G. V. Venables. 

Already the first volume of the work has been 
published. Although it lists only artistes with 
names commencing with the letters A and B, 
it consists of no less than 177 pages. 

In addition to covering every genuire jazz, 
swing and allied music.band, solo instrumentalist 
and singer ever mentioned in. this country, it 
lists records by literally scores of similar artistes 
of whose existence no one this side of the 
Atlantic, and possibly only few in America, 
will ever have heard. In fact it must be the 
most complete directory of jazz and similar 
music recordings ever attempted. 

Faced with the unbelievable patience and 
diligence that must have been required to 
obtain and collate such a wealth of information, 
most of which has had to be collected from 
America, one hesitates to raise a word of 
criticism. But it must be pointed out that the 
method of so often stating so-and-so added, or 
so-and-so replaces (or for) so-and-so, instead of 
giving the complete personnel for each separate 
session, makes it rather difficult to trace the 
line-up for certair titles in the case of bands 
(such as, for example, Charlie Barnet’s) which 
have made many records. 

Nevertheless, it is my fervent prayer that the 
compilers may live long enough to complete an 
undertaking that is as interesting and in- 
dispensable to all jazz enthusiasts as it is 
exhaustive. R.G. 





+ Jazz Directory, Vol. 1. The Delphic Press, Burgate 
Cross, Fordingbridge, Hants. Price 7s. 6d. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
AND DANCE .y ouver KING 


Orchestral and Band 


May I commence by wishing all my readers 
a very happy New Year? Evidently the 
gramophone companies feel the same sentiments, 
for although there are fewer records to hand, 
generally speaking the quality is somewhat 
above average. ‘There are several very nice 
“mood music’ records, which are always 
acceptable ; I liked in particular Mantovani 
and kis Orchestra, with Arthur Sandford at 
the piano, in a soothing, refreshing morceau 
called September Nocturne; the title isn’t very 
topical, is it, but what’s in a name? The 
music is easy on the ear, and is bound to be 
popular. The number is Decca Fg282, and the 
other side, Wonderful Illusion, is good of its kind, 
but tends to lay on the glamour rather too 
thickly. The Queen’s Hall Light Orchestra, 
under that gifted arranger and conductor, 
Robert Farnon, also play a pensive little 
piece called Soliloquy, by Haydn Wood, on 
Decca Fg295, The backing is in direct contrast 
——a grand piece of music buffoonery by Kabal- 
evsky, The Comedians’ Galop. The oboe in the 
first, and the precision and deftness of the second 
side make these first-rate. Our old friend 
Morton Gould, after an absence of some 
months, returns with two dance tunes of 
yesterday which never really lost popular 
appeal, on Columbia DX1627. These are 
Temptation and Stardust. ‘They are played at 
length with all the best of Gould’s orchestral 
knowledge brought to bear on them. Our only 
band record is one by the trumpeters and band 
of the Royal Military School of Music 
under Major M. Roberts, M.B.E. This is 
Decca F9281, and it should satisfy the hundreds 
of people who have been asking for a record of 
the impressive, solemn music of the Evening 
Hymn and Last Post. The reverse is a series of 
fanfares for various occasions. It will doubtless 
be of use to amateur dramatic clubs and similar 
bodies, for effects. 


Instrumental and Novelty 


The patchwork quilt department has excelled 
itself this month, apart from one blot to which 
I shall refer later. There is a curious record by 
someone described as Mr. Jones and his 

» with instrumental accompaniment. 
I had expected a vocal effort, but apart from 
some Negro chatter at the beginning of one side 
(Ida) it is all done by a tenor saxophone, a 
novachord, and someone whistling and proba- 
bly someone else tapping metal with—presuma- 
bly —bones. The other side is Oh, You Beautiful 
Doll (London L521). The tenor is hot and 
quite pleasant; the whistling fruity and in 
tune, the novachord unobtrusive and the bones 
very rattly ; it is certainly a novelty, and quite a 
curio. The zither continues to fascinate many 
thousands of people, when in hands such as 
Anton Karas’, but his efforts to play Still 
Night, Holy Night and Vienna, City of My Dreams 
(CoJ. DB2635) confirm my suspicions that his 
ragtime Harry Lime Theme was just as mucn as 


he could do. However, fair’s fair. The smooth,- 


gliding serenity of the lovely old carol may be 
lost when it is played on a zither, owing to the 
nature of the instrument, and the abrupt key 
change to a tone higher in the middle— 
presumably to avoid monotony—may hit one 
in the eardrums a trifle hard, but there is 
undeniably an attractive sound produced from 
a zither, provided it is strictly used as back- 
ground to something else. Poor Anton also 
struggles manfully with a so-called Anton Karas 


Medley on Decca F9308. It includes such 
famous old Viennese tunes as That Lucky Old 
Sun, I Don’t See Me In Your Eyes Any More, A 
Shawl Of Galway Grey and three others which 
are of Italian origin. If we must have more 
zither records, can we not have some real, 
original Viennese melodies by Karas? I’m 
= he’d be much happier, and I know I 
would. 





THE MONTH’S CHOICE 
Morton Gould Orch.: Temptation (Col. DX 


1627). 

Jack Jackson: The Enchanted Trumpet (Decca 
AF9309-10). 

Gordon Jenkins Orch.: December (Bruns. 
04401). 


Ray Ellington Quartet: I Didn’t Know The 
Gun Was Loaded (Parlo. R3249). 

Chuck Thomas Dixieland Band: Rose Of 
The Rio Grande (Cap. CL13222). 

Margaret Whiting: Whirlwind (Cap. CL 


13227). 

Vaughn Monroe: Mule Train (H.M.V. 
Bg857). ’ 

Jack Train: I Don’t Mind If I Do (H.M.V. 
Bo865). 





The prize for a cleverly thought-out and 
painstakingly-performed record, or rather, pair 
of records, goes this month to Jack Jackson, 
who by dint of multiplying his trumpet by 
about six, and his voice by four, each voice 
sounding different, including his natural one, 
has given the Decca engineers a huge headache 
and us an original fairy story entitled The 
Enchanted Trumpet. It is on Decca AFg309-10, 
automatically coupled, of course, and is just 
the right length to amuse kiddies—and their 
parents—for hours, for the interest never flags. 
The carol, again original, with which side 1 
opens, is worth the money! You must hear 
this 


The booby prize goes to Jerry Murad’s 
Harmonicats on London L512. They ravage 
Peg O”’ My Heart and Chopin’s perhaps too- 
popular Fantasie-Impromptu, Op. 66. This 
repellent performance sold, I hear, over 
2,000,000 copies in Ametica. If this is so, it 
reflects no credit on public taste in the States ; 
but I sincerely hope we shall not have any 
more discs like it issued over here, 


Dance 


There is a new Sid Phillips record this 
month, but it is not yet to hand. I will make it 
my business to hear it and comment on it 
next issue. I think a number of people will 
like the lively musicianliness of the Scottish 
Country Dance Players under John Robert- 
son on H.M.V. Bo859. They play Prince 
Charles Of Edinburgh and a waltz, The Rowan 
Tree, very pleasingly. For the more sophistic- 
ated, Gordon Jenkins and his excellent orch- 
estra and chorus present December, a new and 
very nice song by Floyd Huddleston, who 
sings it very well; it’s a pity the other side, 
misleadingly entitled A Happy New Year, is 
rather depressing (Bruns. 04401). The first- 
named of these two songs has also been recorded 
by the Squadronaires, very lush but not up 
to Jenkins’ arrangement ; the reverse is You're 
Breaking My Heart, which isn’t too happy about 
the tempo, and is much too vocal (Decca 
F9304). I feel that Geraldo and his Orchestra, 
without vocalists but with two pianos played by 
Sid Bright and Rowland Shaw, deserves 
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praise for his Night and Day and In The Still Of 
The Night; 1 do wish, though, that two less 
hackneyed numbers had been chosen. These 
are on Parlo. F2396. Another Parlophone, 
F2394, gives us the latest sides by the Organ, 
the Dance Band and Me, namely My Treas- 
ured Memories and the old waltz, Ting-a-Ling. 
Not even the indifferent vocalist can spoil this 
melodic, lilting tune. 

There are plenty of records in the purposely- 
rustic style. An irritating nonsense ditty called 
Tiddley-Winkie-Woo appears on Parlo. F2395, 
by Jack Simpson (who does a cockney vocal) 
and his Sextet, backed by Down Comes The Rain, 
which is good chorus stuff for a rowdy party, 
and on Decca F9288, by Billy Cotton and his 
Band. This is backed by Doo Dee Doo On An 
Old Kazoo, and it sounds like the Mound City 
Blue Blowers. How many of my _ readers 
remember their act at the Piccadilly Hotel in 
1924 ? That will give you the period of this 
disc. The other Cotton record (Fg9292) is in 
much the same mid-’twenties vein; the 
titles are My Little Dreamboat and Shake Hands 
With The Luckiest Guy In The World. From the 
Americans, we get Bruns. 04450, whereon Russ 
Morgan and his Orchestra play a jiggy incon- 
sequential number, The Mistletoe Kiss, and a 
most dreary, self-pitying wail, Blue Christmas. 
There is also another Capitol disc from Benny 
Strong and his Orchestra who play I Never 
See Maggie Alone and Five Foot Two, Eyes Of 
Blue. Whatever else my —be said about these at 
least they bounce along cheerfully, even if all 
the old 1925 tricks are resuscitated. The same 
remarks apply to Teddy Phillips and his 
Orchestra, who revive Charley, My Boy on London 
L524, and back it with a number so far new to 
me, Are You Kissin’ Someone Else? ‘This has a 
powerful trombone, lots of charleston effects and 
a very fruity kiss at the end. 

But there are some dance records which 
deserve special mention. They are Roberto 
Inglez’s High In Sierra, one of the most pleasing 
—and non-vocal—Latin tunes we have had for 
some time (and it doesn’t end with that thread- 
bare fade-out idea!) and Tap-Tap (Parlo. 
R3248) ; an outrageously funny record by the 
Ray Ellington et, I Didn’t Know The 
Gun Was Loaded, which pulls the leg of the 
hill-billy square-dancers mercilessly, though 
the backing is She’s A Home Girl, and it is quite 
straight (Parlo. R3249) ; and a really live-wire 
performance by Chuck omas and 
Dixieland Band on Cap. CL13222. There 
will be some who will sneer that this is bad 
jazz, dated, or Pee Wee Hunt copyism ; I 
disagree vehemently, for its bouncing, driving 
rhythm is so exciting and its bombilating brass 


.and clarinet so forceful that you don’t stop to 


analyse it—if you’re wise, that is. You just 
dance, or lean back and tap your feet merrily 
while banjo and sousaphone, not to mention 
what sounds like Carl Fisher, the wineroom 
ragtime pianist, lay down a beat that drives all 
before it. Maybe it does poke fun at Dixieland 
music ; but to be able to do that successfully, 
you must know how to play it. These chaps do. 
The titles are Oh Gee, Say Gee, You Ought To See 
My Gee-Gee From The Fiji Isles (this came out in 
1921 and still sounds good) and Rose Of The 
Rio Grande, from 1923, and the same applies, 
only more so. One chorus of either side will 
cure cold feet and hands. It can’t miss. 


Vocal 


One excellent vocal record that seems to have 
got missed from an earlier review is M.G.M. 240, 
Carson Robison in two of his kindly philo- 
sophical numbers, Don’t Make Sense, Does It? 
(no, not a third instalment of Life Gets Tee-!us) 
and Predictions, in which he tries to envisage life 
a century hence. He must be a wonderful man 
to know; his optimism is convincing and 
infallible . . . I hope. A new Brunswick record 
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Steel needie after one Sapphire needle after 
playing. two thousand playings. 


With a S.G. Brown Sapphire Needle the cost is less 
than one sixteenth of one penny per playing for perfect 
reproduction. 
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Gu alractive live wit aa tl-thee-ylil demand 


The 5 types available are designed and manufactured for use with all types of pick-ups. 
They give high fidelity reproduction with the minimum wear on the record. 
TYPE No. 5 “ Miniature Solid Sapphire ’’ Needle for use with light-weight 
pick ups. 
The S.G. Brown Solid Sapphire needle gives a definite improvement in fidelity of 
reproduction due to its homogeneous nature. 
RETAIL PRICES 
Nos, 1 to 4 iia we -- 10/1 each 
No. 5 os a= aie «- 13/4 each 
(Subject to full Trade] Discounts) 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FROM STOCK 





Every S.G. Brown precision Sapphire Needle is mounted on an attractive three-colour 
Stroboscope and is fully protected from damage in transit. 


DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE 


A well produced three-colour Brochure which is both interesting.and instructive, is 
available to all who write for Brochure “ G ”. 


S.Gibrown Ata. Telephone : Watford 7241 


SHAKESPEARE STREET, WATFORD, HERTS 












ith the following unique advantages 


@ Output jv. at 1,000 c.p.s.—5-20 times 

greater than comparable magnetic 

types. 

@ Automatic bass-boost—can be fitted to 

any domestic radio without additional 

equalisers. 

@ Needle talk and motor rumble neg- 

ligible. 

@ Extremely low needle pressure—13 

. grams—virtually eliminating record 
wear. 

@ Unbreakable and non - hygroscopic 
crystal element. 

@ Permanent sapphire stylus eliminates 

needle-change. 
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RECORD NEWS 


for music lovers! 


A REVELATION awaits every serious gramophone 

user who has not yet heard his records reproduced 
via the acos G.P.20 NEW-TRUE Fidelity Pick-up. 
Revolutionary in design (and in appearance too !), 
the G.P.20 ensures a tonal quality and a brilliance 
hitherto associated only with laboratory instruments. 
Moreover, this outstanding performance is attained 
WITHOUT RECOURSE TO EQUALIZERS or 
other extra components—just connect to your 
radiogram or amplifier. 


15) (| WEW TROE 
FIDELITY PICK-UP 


PRICE 


50/- 


(Plus 21/5 P.T.) 








ENFIELD - MIDDX. 
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AUTOMATIC Choice ! 


The Collaro Automatic Microgram! . . . a portable 
electric gramophone comprising amplifier and automatic 
record changer, completely self-contained in one hand- 
some carrying case. 

Fitted with the new Collaro R.C. 500 Record Changer— 
a brilliant new Changer designed for reliability and 
extreme simplicity of operation—with crysta! pickup, 
two-valve amplifier plus metal rectifier and 64” speaker 
giving an undistorted output of 2-3 watts. All controls 
on the outside of the cabinet—and it’s light enough to 
be instantly portable. 

SEE and HEAR it at your Dealer’s Showroom to-day ! 


Whe ((ouARe 
AUTOMATIC RETAIL PRICE 
£18.18.0 plus P.T. 


* ; 
CVO ra i 
MAKERS OF FINE QUALITY GRAMOPHONE COMPONENTS 


INCLUDING AUTOMATIC RECORD CHANGERS, 


Portub ¢ b, th ° GRAMOPHONE UNITS, PORTABLE ELECTRIC GRAMO- 
Lo, tamophone PHONES, INDUCTION MOTORS AND PICKUPS. 







COLLARO LTD., RIPPLE WORKS, BY-PASS ROAD, BARKING, ESSEX 
Telephone : Rippleway 3333 Telegrams : ‘* Korilaro, Barking’ 
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BOOT UDOMOIEMNE, 


| 
Thank You z 


For your continued appreciation 
of our craftsmanship during 1949 


* 
For 1950 
| Watch for special announcement 
* | 
How very true 


“There is no substitute for an Expert” 
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AUTOMATIC 


Electric Amplified 
Gramophone 


This outstanding instrument is 
fitted with the latest GARRARD 
Record Changer, taking ten 
10” or 12” records ; a magnetic 
pick-up with plug-in head inter- 
changeable with miniature and 
sapphire needle types and a 
high-fiux elliptical loudspeaker 
placed in the FRONT of the 
cabinet. Tone and volume con- 
trols, with the pilot light 
indicator, are on the outside of 
the cabinet. For A.C. operation 
100/100 or 200/250v. 


Price TAX PAID, 28 GNS. 


Handmade Gramophones 
%* Write to-day for full 
rag of this and other 


dap sotn ‘ Ingerthorpe, Great North Rd., London, N.2 


| 

| 

Manufactured by The TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. LTD. | Telephone: Mountview 6875 | 
| 


Distributed in U.K. by PHONODISC LIMITED | 
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(04414) is evidently issued in response to heavy 
public demand for an original calypso, recorded 
in New York in 1935, by Egbert Moore, 
whose nom-de-guerre is ‘‘ Lord Beginner,’’ called 
M.C.C. v. West Indies. It is quaint, though none 
too clear, both attributes being typical of calypso 
singing. The reverse is of the same vintage, 
being History Of Carnival by Raymond 
Quevedo, who is known somewhat strangely as 
* Attila.” Hoagy Carmichael has had.a stab 
at calypso singing, on Bruns. 04415. He has 
chosen Chocolate Whiskey And Vanilla Gin, which 
suits Edmundo Ros better. The backing is 
Three Rivers, an unusual song, with delightful 
accompanime it by Buddy Cole’s Four Of A 

For the swooners there are such records as 
Dinah Shore’s A Thousand Violins (from the 
film ‘‘ The Great Lover’’) and Through A 
Long And Sleepless Night (Col. DB2628), very 
over-dressed affairs ; Frank Sinatra’s Let Her 
Go, Let Her Go, Let Her Go, alias Don’t Cry, Joe, 
which includes some sound advice, put over 
with heavy emotionalism (Col. DB2630), 
though the reverse, That Lucky Old Sun, is one 
of the most virile Sinatra’s yet; and Dean 
Martin, who tries to steal a march on Bing 
and Frankie with the last-named song and 
Three Wishes (Cap. CL13193). His intonation 
isn’t all that it might be by any means! 
Normally, I find Margaret Whiting a bit 
tiring, but her new record of Whirlwind is very 
attractive, for the pensive, rather eerie melody 
suits the singer, and the accompaniment is 
grand (Cap. CL13227). The backing is a 
mixture of bop, hill-billy effects and out-of-date 
handclaps called Dime A Dozen. It owes much 
to the Careless Hands type of song. Miss Whiting’s 
other record (CL13220) is with Jimmy 
Wakely, and on it they sing Wedding Bells, 
and all the sense departs when the sexes get 
mixed up (this has happened before ; surely 
it can be remedied simply enough ?) while on 
the reverse, Slipping Around, they discuss what 
seems to be an illicit love affair, and the whole 
thing leaves a nasty taste in the mouth, so to 

The publicity sheets describe London 
L551 as “the most remarkable record ever 
made,” but playing it hardly bears out this 
extravagant claim. It is of Rockin’ Chair and 
My Diary Of Broken Dreams by “ the Multiple 
Voices of Frann Weigle.” with Bernard 
Yuffy and his piano as accompanist. The 
effect is of a male quartet, with the inevitable 
echo-chamber, arrived at by re-recording the 
singer four times and dubbing the results 
carefully and simultaneously. The idea is 
merely an extension of the sixteen-year-old one 
of recording people singing duets with them- 
selves, as Peter Dawson and_ Elizabeth 
Schumann did, amongst others. Presumably 
there is no logical reason why, in due course, a 
one-man Don Cossack Choir should not be 
evolved. 

Vaughn Monroe gives us two songs from the 
film ‘Singing ‘Guns’? on H.M.V. Bg857. 
These are Mule Train and Singing My Way 
Back Home, and the former is an excellent 
successor to Riders In The Sky. It has atmosphere 
which is achieved without effort. Leo Fuld 
goes all Hungarian gypsy on Decca Fg290 in 
Yaass, which is a town, not an exclamation of 
assent, and it is out of the ordinary, though its 
coupling, Reflections In The Water, is more 
stereo James Johnston’s pleasant 
tenor is heard to good account in that charmirg 
old Irish song, The Star Of The County Down 
(Col. DB2627), though its mate, Jreland, 
Mother Ireland, is more machine-made. 

Danny Kaye has four new titles on Bruns- 
wick, and once again they prove that to see him 
is one thing; to hear him is quite another. 
His fans will dote on All I Want For Christmas Is 
My Two Front Teeth with Patty Andrews 
(04399) and its backing, with all the Andrews 
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girls, A Merry Christmas At Grandmother's House ; 
but though 04416 is better, it won’t convince 
those who are as yet unconverted to the Kaye 
dogma. The titles are The Peony Bush, in which 
Danny tries to sing like a man giving a parody 
of Gigli singing in English, and a little later on 
like Louis Armstrong ; the long pauses amid 
each chorus are most enjoyable; and the 
reverse, which is I’ve Got A Lovely Bunch Of 
Coconuts, most of which is sung in a kind of 
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spurious cockney accent. But we do not need 
to turn to America for British humour. We 
can get a gem of an example of it in Jack 
Train’s first solo record (H.M.V. Bo865). 
The Lord Of The Bloomin’ Manor is quiet 
gentle humour, but the other side, J Don’t 
Mind If I Do, had me tied up in knots with 
laughter. This is a great record of a great 
comedian. 





TECHNICAL REPORTS 


By G. HOWARD-SORRELL 


The Acoustical Corner Ribbon Loud- 
speaker 

This loudspeaker must, I feel, be considered 
as one of the most advanced designs so far made 
available to the public anywhere in the world. 

Some time ago the. manufacturers started 
development work on this project aid from 
time to time demonstrations were given to 
scientific and technical groups which illustrated 
the progress made, and generally contributed 
to progress by the collection of group listener 
reactions. 

Considerable use was made of listening tests 
using small groups of people, and to eliminate 
errors arising from studio characteristics at the 
transmission end many of the tests were made 
with the microphone out of doors, the listeners 
being asked to vote for one of two speakers with 
different characteristics. | Many interesting 
points arose during these tests and a summary 
of some of the design criteria, test features and 
results have been published in booklet form by 
the manufacturers and makes most interesting 
reading as an example of the scientific approach 
to a problem which cannot be considered as 
purely physical. 

As will be seen from illustrations of this 
speaker (page xxiv, December, 1949), the 
appearance is unusual but quite pleasing, and 
the actual unit is attractive both from the view- 
point of style and finish. The inverted L-shaped 
section at the top of the cabinet houses the 
ribbon tweeter which is loaded at the front with 
a divided horn unit to improve radial dis- 
persion whilst at the same time considerable 
radiation takes place upwards and backwards. 
This rearward radiation is of considerable 
importance as it is reflected from the room 
walls to provide a larger apparent sound source 
most desirable for orchestral reproduction. An 
enormous amount of development work was 
put into the design of this ribbon unit, firstly to 
provide a unit of reasonable sensitivity and power 
handling capacity whilst remaining free from 
resonances. So well did this part of the work 
succeed that it then became a major problem to 
produce a speaker and enclosure to give com- 
parable results in the middle and lower range 
without making the complete reproducer too 
large and excessively costly. Whilst the makers 
admit that they have not reached perfection in 
this respect, it is interesting to note that group 
listeners are far from unanimous as to the most 
desirable characteristics in this range which 
must be something of a compromise. 

Again as the result of many tests and because 
the lower frequency limit of the ribbon tweeter 
cannot be below 1,800 c.p.s., the cross-over 
frequency is centred at 2,000 c.p.s. and the 
filter network is much sharper than usual, the 
attenuation being 18 db. per octave either side 
of cutoff. 

We recently spent an interesting and enjoy- 
able six hours carrying out tests on the Corner 
Ribbon Speaker, when Mr. P. Walker, of 
Acoustical, demonstrated its capabilities in my 
home. 


After playing a series of records and listening 
to such radio programmes as the B.B.C. had to 
offer, I reached the opinion mentioned in my 
opening paragraph, an opinion that was 
echoed by a small listening panel which I man- 
aged to arrange at short notice. 

The apparatus used was provided by Messrs. 
Acoustical and comprised a turntable and 
Decca pickups (diamond and sapphire tips), 
12-watt amplifier with filter unit giving variable 
frequency cutoff and slope of attenuation, and 
a switch for changing over from the test speaker 
to my standard unit. 

It appeared from these tests that the Corner 
Ribbon extended the range beyond my unit by 
at least an octave at the upper end, and several 
defects which I had failed to notice before 
became obvious in the lower end. 

Tested on records known to have excellent 
transient response we found the Corner Ribbon 
gave the most natural reproduction I have so 
far encountered, there being no detectable 
trace of hangover resonance, and it was obvious 
that the response goes well into the super- 
sonic range, tests have shown that it goes to 
around 35 k.c.s. 

That the extended range is worth while 
was illustrated by the greatly enhanced natural- 
ness of such instruments as trumpets and 
similar wind instruments, which took on an 
entirely different tonal quality when we 
changed over to the Ribbon unit from my 
standard, and we all agreed that the change was 
for the better. 

In the middle and lower range the unit 
behaved quite’as well and it was obvious that 
the work expended in reducing resonance had 
not been in vain. It appears that there is still 
quite a reasonable response down at 25 C.p.s., 
although this is below the design cutoff of the 
chamber. No trace of resonances could be 
found around the crossover frequeacy and the 
placing of the two units is such that despite the 
sharpness of the crossover the separation is not 
detectable either on speech or music. 

It was interesting to find that even when the 
frequency range was restricted by the intro- 
duction of filters, the dispersion and freedom 
from hangover gave improved reproduction 
over the comparison speaker, a point which 
was well brought out on radio which is auto- 
matically limited in range to about 7,500 c.p.s. 

The manufactures will give demonstrations 
of this speaker in a prospective buyer’s own home 
on payment of a small fee, and all who are 
interested in high fidelity reproduction should 
take advantage of this opportunity. Price 
£83 ex works. Acoustical Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., Huntingdon, 

CORRECTION 

A printer’s error was made in the Truvox 
speaker advertisement in the last issue. This 
appears in the top paragraph and reads: 
**a 1g inch speaker will allow ’’—The correct 
wordiag should have been “‘.a 12 inch speaker 
will allow”—as stated in the November 
number. 
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Phase-in Twin Speaker 

Using the phase inversion Principles, 
plained in ‘‘ Getting down to it ”’ some time ago, 
this speaker also uses the dual principle which 
we have long advocated. 

The unit which we kave on test is a well 
finished walnut veneer cabinet 36-in. high, 
18-in. wide and 14-in. deep, containing a 
Wharfedale Wro/CSB for treble, and a W12/CS 
for bass with a 15-ohm cross-over filter centred 
at 1,000c.p.s. At the top of the frort is the 
rectangular vent, and immediately below is the 
treble unit which has four baffle plates to diffuse 
the high notes. The 12-in. bass unit is at the 
bottom. 

Generally speaking the construction is good, 
the cabinet being solidly made, the removable 
back is well fitting and appears to be quite air- 
tight. Our only criticism is that the speakers are 
fixed to the baffle by screws which are too short, 
and in fact the treble unit came adrift in transit, 
fortunately without damage. The french poli- 
shed veneered finish is excellent and of attractive 
appearance. 

Tested in our laboratories, using a high 
fidelity 15-watt amplifier, we found the quality 
of reproduction was good, the bass being well 
rounded and reasonably free from resonances 
although under drive at low frequencies there 
is some vibration of the back panel, which 
does not seem to colour the reproduction. 
The treble range is well extended and there is 
no trace of any bad resonances in the upper 
register, transient response is good and such 
instruments as cymbals and triangles sound 
quite natural. The diffusion of the high 
frequencies by the small vertical baffles is quite 
successful and should be ample for the majority 
of rooms where the speaker will be placed at 
some distance from the listening group. 

The inclusion of the treble unit in the vented 
bass chamber has one disadvantage in that 
the air column tends to move the treble dia- 


ex- 


phragm and thus create the inter-modulation 


which is one of the faults which dual speakers 
are designed to reduce. Most listening tests 
fail to show this fault but it can be detected 
with some organ recordings where the bass is 
sufficiently strong and of such low frequency 
that considerable cone amplitude is produced. 

Although the placing of the vent at some 
distance from the bass speaker is against theory, 
there seems to be no practical disadvantage 
and although of course no comparative tests 
were possible it seems likely that there are 
in this case some advantages in that the effective 
“sound”? area is longer and less “ point 
source.”” 

At the low price of 29 gns. this unit must be 
considered as good value for money and should 
be popular with those who cannot afford some 
of the more ambitious, and much more expen- 
sive, combinations, but who still demand first- 
class reproduction. 

The manufacturers also make several other 
units using the vented chamber but incor- 
porating only a single speaker and prices are as 
low as 13 gns. Phase-In Speakers, 99 Ash 
Bank, Bucknall, Stoke-on-Trent. 


TECHNICAL TALK 


By the time these notes appear the Sutton 
Coldfield Television transmitter with its 750 ft. 
mast will be in daily operation and its service 
area is such that most readers within a 50-mile 
radius and some well sited even further away 
can expect excellent reception. 

Those on the fringe of the service area or 
outside are being warned to decide on installing 
a receiver only after a period of test has shown 
that reliable and consistent reception is possible. 
To decide on a single test is courtiag disap- 
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pointment as, at the frequencies used for 
transmission, considerable variation of signal 
strength is to be expected at long distances 
from the transmitter, and even quite well 
within 50 miles badly placed receivers may fail 
to give satisfactory pictures. 

Whatever the results in individual cases 
there is no doubt that the Midlands Station 
will serve a much larger area than does 
Alexandra Palace, and many of our readers will 
find viewing taking up some of their leisure 
hours. 

H.M.V. Television Receivers for the 
Midlands. A well-produced and illustrated 
brochure describes the H.M.V. range of 
television sets now available for both London 
and Midlands frequencies. The models 
available range from the TV only set Model 
2807 which gives a gin. x 7 in. picture and 
operates on either D.C. or A.C. mains, at a 
cost of £50.5.4 including tax, to the De luxe 
combined Auto-radiogram-television receiver 
which uses a 15-in. tube and costs £336.2.2 
including tax. 

Those who build their own amplifiers or who 
are proposing to revitalise an old set by giving 
it a new set of valves, will appreciate ““ A Ready 
Reference Summary of Marconi Valves” 
which gives data for all current types, a list of 
equivalents, and notes regarding the replace- 
ment of obsolete types in some earlier E.M.I. 
sets. The Marconiphone Co. Ltd. Hayes, 
Middx. 

Gramophone enthusiasts who also have an 
interest in Amateur radio will find that E.M.I. 
Sales and Services Ltd. (Amateur Division) can 
supply many of their needs. Wavemeters, 
Modulation Indicators, Loudspeakers and I.F. 
transformers are included in the catalogue 
recently released. E.M.I. Sales and Service 
Ltd. (Amateur Division) Wadsworth Road, 
Greenford, Middx. 

H.M.V. Dealers now have supplies of Model 
2103 Auto-changer player unit, which handles 
up to ten 10-in. or 12-in. records (unmixed) at 
one loading. An attractive feature of this unit 
is the fact that single records can be played 
quite simply whilst the lightweight pick-up 
gives excellent quality and low record wear 
with an output which is ample for almost any 
receiver. 

Of great technical interest are the details 
sent by Mullard Electronic Products Ltd. of 
the world’s smallest production valves made for 
deaf aids which are so small that three of them 
will fit comfortably into a thimble! Althouga 
these tiny valves need only 15 milliamps for 
their filaments against 25 milliamps for previ- 
ously used 10m.m. types, thy are actually 
more efficieat and make possible a complete 
deaf aid weighing only 5 ozs. with an expect- 
ancy of battery life of 60 hrs. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


It has been difficult to print lengthy letters for 
space reasons. So—short letters, please, so that we 
can give more of them and cover a wider field. The 
itor s not necessarily agree with any views 
ange in letters printed. Address: The Editor 
THE GRAMOPHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. 


Record Collecting 


I was highly diverted by Mr. Caruana’s 
letter. That the qualification for a “ true 
collector ’’ should be the throwing away of his 
gramophone is a fascinating suggestion, though 
I fear there are already one or two “ true col- 
lectors ”? who would be quite willing to do this 
and bask contentedly in the contemplation of 
their original G. & T. labels. Legend has it 
that the only known copy of a Jean De Reszke 
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Fonotipia is kept in a safe by its owner and has 
never been played by him! I myself belong to 
the second of Mr. Caruana’s two camps: I do 
collect records of bygone singers, because I like 
to know what they sounded like, and on the 
whole prefer most of them to the singers of 
to-day. I can no more understand the mentality 
of those of the first camp than can Mr. Caruana, 
though, I think he is going a little far when he 
dubs this form of collecting as lunacy : after all 
it is exactly comparable to philately—labels 
are not even unlike stamps in appearance— 
and it would be a daring man who would call 
that popular hobby lunacy. Neither can I 
altogether agree with his qualifying adjective 
“harmless.”” People who deliberately try to 
inflate the cost of old records (Mr. Caruana 
mentions one who would like to see 30 gns. 
charged for a 1903 Scotti) are a real menace to 
their fellow-collectors—and to students of 


singing ! 
London. ALAN GORDON. 


The First Disc 


Recently I came across a record which seems 
to be the earliest ever made in disc form in 
England. It is by Miss Lamont, and she sings 
Comin’ Through The Rye with piano accompani- 
ment, the disc bearing the date August 2, 1898. 
This ante-dates the famous Percy Honri con- 
certina solo of Happy Darkies by just two months, 
the latter having been made on October 1, 
1898. I played the Lamont to Mr. F. W. 
Gaisberg, who is almost certain he was the 
accompanist, and he thinks that the disc could 
well be the first he made for Emile Berliner in 
England. The voice is not unpleasant, though 
the surface is rough, of course. 

I would be very interested to learn if any 
reader has a London-made Berliner bearing 
an earlier date than this. Mr. Gaisberg arrived 
in London on July 9, 1898, he tells me, so it is 
just possible that an earlier example may exist. 
I am compiling a Berliner discography, and 
would appreciate any help with new titles, 
artists, matrix and other numbers, and dates, 
that any reader may care to send me. 

Middlesex. Brian A. L. Rust. 


Recordings Wanted 

I was greatly interested in two letters, in the 
December number, asking for new recordings 
of Vaughan Williams and Elgar. 

The “‘ London Symphony ”’ has long been a 
great favourite of mine and I would more than 
welcome a new recording to replace my very 
well worn Decca set. 

Can we also have a modern recording of 
Elgar’s 1st Symphony, one to place alongside 
the really magnificent set of the 2nd Symphony. 

I entirely agree that Sir Adrian Boult should 
be invited to make these records. 

His quiet, sincere and workmanlike handling 
of works by British composers places Sir Adrian 
in the very front rank of conductors, and his 
interpretations of Elgar are filled with authority 
and complete ee 

Cheshire. A. T. WAINwRIGHT. 
Richard Strauss 

I feel I must write to say that neither Mr. 
Lionel Salter, in his article on Richard Strauss, 
nor Messrs. Clough and Cuming in their letter 
of correction, have mentioned the following 
discs : 

Beethoven 5th |§Symphony—Polydor 
69869/72 ; Iphigenia in Aulis (Gluck)— 
Polydor 66829 ; Prelude, Tristan and Isolda 
(Wagner)—Polydor 66832; Flying Dutch- 
man (Wagner)—Polydor 66830 ; Barber of 
Baghdad (Cornelius)—Polydor 66996 ; Ros- 
enkavalier Waltz—Polydor 69863. 

In the Jupiter Symphony of Mozart the 
numbers should read 69845/8 and not 69854/58. 

Paris 17e. H. ComMAutt. 
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JANUARY RECORDS 


A 

Adeste Fideles—Josef Locke. COL. DB2633. 
Adios Pampa mia—Malando and Orch. DEC. F9322 
Adios Pampa mia—Joe Loss. H.M.V. BD6058. 
Ah ! Toi Belle Hirondelle—j. Labrecque. DEC. F9314 
Aida (Verdi) 

aay Aida, forma divina—Mario Lanza. H.M.V. 
Ain’t we got ae Whiting and B. Hope. CAP. CL13228 
Alabamy Bound—Eddie Cantor. BRU. 04284 
Alouette—/. Labrecque. DEC. F9314- 
Arada and Danza—Andres Segovia. COL. L 
Around and around—E. Cantor and N. pg VBRU. 04382 


As | walked through the eos Langstaff and N. 
Woodbridge. H.M.V. B9861. 


Balboa Bash—Stan Kenton, 


B 
CAP. CL13224 
Banjo Rag—Arthur Smith. M.G.M. 254 


Barbe—M. Chevalier. DEC, F9323 
Be goody good good to me—Sid Phillips. H.M.V. BD6059 
eee ory Adler. BRU. 04295 

lue Ribbon Gal—Peter Lind Hayes. BRU. 04421 


Boccaccio (Suppe) 
Boccaccio Lied—M. Lichtegg and Tonhalle Orch. DEC. 


Boptura—Charlie Ventura and Orch. H.M.V. B9858 
Bouquet de Paris—M. Chevalier. DEC. F9323 


c 

Calling Doctor a gga Krupa. COL. DB2631 
Canadian Capers—Doris Day. COL. DB2629 
Canadian = Fina. M.G.M. 258 
Cascade of Stars—Melachrino Strings. H.M.V. B9862 
ae ee. Ges: Fi a 

ockaigne Overture (Elgar)—London Phil. Orch. (Beinum). 

DEC. AX296-7 ' , 


Conception—Geo. Shearing Quintet. °-M.G.M. 25 

a Chop Suey—Louis Armstrong. COL. DB2624 
Crazy he calls me—Billie Holiday. BRU. 04422 

Creole Love Call—Larry Adler. BRU. 04294 


CAP. 
Dear hearts and gentle people—Dinah Shore. COL. 
DB2634 


Dear hearts and gentle people—Bing Crosby. BRU. 04420 
Dear hearts and gentle people—Gordon MacRae. CAP. 
CL13226 
Dill Pickles—Pee Wee Hunt. CAP. CL13230 
Disk Jockey Blues—Peter Lind Hayes. BRU. 04421 
Do you call that a aye ?—L. Armstrong. BRU. 04297 
Dollar Princess (Fall) 
Das sind die oo. Lichtegg and 
Tonhalle Orch, DEC. K’ 
Don’t Laugh—Joy Nichols. DEC. F93 
Down comes the rain—Jack Simpson. 
Down Home Rag—Jack Fina. ¥ 
Dreamer’s Holiday—Charlie Chester. 


D 
Dear hearts and gentle people—Benny Strong. 
CL1I3236 


17 
PAR. F2395 
"PAR. R3247 


E 
East of the Sun—Geo. Shearing Quintet. M.G.M. 256 
Edward—J. Langstaff and N. Woodbridge. H.M.V. B9860 
Eine Nacht in Venedig (Strauss) 
Ach! wie so herrlich—E. Kunz and Wiener Orch 
(Paulik). COL. LB86 
Elegie (Massenet)—Phil Green and Orch. M.G.M. 244 
Entfuhrung aus dem Serail (Mozart) 
Recit : Welcher Kummer 
Aria: Traurigkeit ward nurzum lose 
E. iowa and Vienna Phil. 
COL. LX1249 
Euphoria—Ted Heath. DEC. F9313 


Orch. (Krips) 


F 
Fandanguillo—Andres Segovia. Col. LX1248 
Festival—Mantovani. F9316 
Fine and Mellow—Nellie Lutcher. CAP. C L13234 
Force of a Werdibondon Phil. Orch. 
(Solti). DEC. X298 


G 
Gingle Bells—Y. Yorgesson. CAP. CL1322I 
CE eed. Langstaff and N. Woodbridge. 


Gipsy Legge samy ier’ Davidson. COL. DX1628 
Give me your hand—fred Waring. BRU. 04424 
Gold and Silver Waltz—Sidney Torch. PAR. R3245 
Gordon for me—R. Wilson. H.M.V. B9864 
Guapita—Malando and Orch. DEC. 'F9322 


H.M.V. 


F H 
Hard Hearted Hannah—Ray McKinley. CAP. CL13202 
Harry Lime Theme—-V. Silvester. COL. FB3541 
Hey Cawdy Mama—L. Armstrong. BRU. 04296 
High in Sierra—Edmundo Ros. DEC. F9287 
High in Sierra—Roberto Inglez. PAR. R3248 
Hahokus, N.J.—Andrews Sisters. BRU. 04283 
How high the Moon—Gene Krupa. COL. DB2631 
How high the Moon—Dodo Marmarosa. PAR. R3250 
How high the Moon—L. Hampton. BRU. 04423 
How high the Moon—Stan Kenton. CAP. CL13224 
How’ya Ver keep 'em down on the farm—Eddie Cantor. 
BRU. 04285 


Hungarian Dance No. | (Brahms) 
Hungarian Dance No. 3 (Brahms) be 5.0, DEC. F930! 
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1 
| can dream, can’t | 2—Carroll Gibbons. COL. FB3539 
1 —. _ the gun was loaded—Ray Ellington. PAR. 


I don’t mind if | do—Jack Train. H.M.V. B9865 
I just go nuts at Christmas—Y. Yorgesson. CAP. CL13221 
| know, | know—Paul Weston. CAP. CL13231 


I never see Maggie alone—Art Mooney. M.G.M. 255 

Ida, sweet as apple cider—Eddie Cantor. BRU. 04285 

If | had my life to live over—Lee Lawrence. DEC, F9315 

If | were King—Overture a —Bournemouth Municipal 
Orch, (Schwarz). H.M.V. C3945 

Il mio bel faco—B. Gigli. H.M. iV. DB6995 

I'll get mine by and by—L. Armstrong. BRU. 04296 

I’m mindin’ my business—L. Hampton. BRU. 04423 

In the Chapel of San Remo—Josef Locke. COL. DB2636 

In the Gloaming—L. Armstrong. BRU. 04397 

In the Still of the Night—Geraldo. PAR. F2396 

In Newlyn Town—Robert Irwin and Orch. H.M.V. B9856 

Intermezzo (Wolf-Ferrari)—Sidney Torch. PAR. R3245 

Ireland, Mother lreland—J. Johnston. COL. DB2627 

I’ve got a loverly ue of cocoanuts—Tommy Tucker and 


rch, 
I’ve started courtin "—Reg Dixon. DEC. F9324 


J 
Jealous Heart—Squadronaires. DEC. F9303 
Jiving at the Albert Hall—Charlie Chester. PAR. R3247 
‘Jolson Sings “a ** Selections—Carrell Gibbons and 
Orch. COL. DB2632 


K 
Kiss in your eyes—Joe Loss. H.M.V. BD6057 


L 
body, eed. Langstaff and N. Woodbridge. H.M.V. 
Lake Charles Boogie—Nellie Lutcher. CAP. CL13234 


Lark = Morn—J. Langstaff and N. Woodbridge. H.M.V. 


Legend of the Glass Mountain—Mantovani. oe F9316 
Let her go, let her go—Frank Sinatra. eo DB2630 
Let’s harmonise—Tommy Tucker. M.G.M 
Little Jack Frost get lost—Sid Phillips. H. mM v. BD6059 
Long, long ago—L. Armstrong. BRU, 04397 

Look for the silver lining—Jjoe Loss. H.M.V. BD6057 
Lord Lovell—Robert Irwin and Orch. H.M.V. B 
Lord of the blooming Manor—Jack Train. H. Mv B9865 
Lucky us—M. Whiting and B. Hope. CAP. CLI 3228 


M 
Malaguena—Andrews Sisters. BRU. 04283 
Mamma mia, che vo’ sape—Mario Lanza. H.M.V. DB6996 
Manon (Massenet) 
La reve de es Lewis and L.S.O. (Krips). 


DEC. K 
Manfred—Overture (Schumann)—N.B.C. Orch (Toscanini). 
H.M.V. DB6992-3 
H.M.V. B9862 


COL. FB3540 
CAP. CL13232 


Mattinata—Melachrino Strings. 
Maybe Someday—-V. Silvester. 
Meadows of Heaven—Me! Torme. 
Mellow Mood—Dodo Marmarosa Trio. PAR. R3250 
Merry Christmas Polka—Dinah Shore. COL. DB2626 
Milenbergjoys—jack Teter Trio. LON. L525 
Milk ’em in the morning—Tennessee Ernie, CAP. CL13237 
Move—Ted Heath. DEC. F9313 
Mule Train—Tennessee Ernie. CAP. CL13237 
Mule Train—Vaughn Monroe. H.M.V. B9857 
Mule Train—Bing Crosby. BRU. 04420 
Mule Train—Gordon MacRae. CAP. CL13226 
Mule Train—Arthur Smith. M.G.M. 254 
Muskat Ramble—Louis Armstrong. COL. DB2624 
Music of the Spheres (Strauss)—Vienna Phil. 
(Karajan). COL, LX1250 
oo. DB2634 


Orch. 


My curly headed Baby—Dinah Shore. 
My Kathleen—Lee Lawrence. DEC. F9315 
My Treasured Memories—B. Thorburn. PAR. F2394 


N 
Night and Day—Geraldo. PAR. F2396 
Nightingale in Love—Carl Dolmetsch. DEC. F9302 
Now’s the time to fall in love—Eddie Cantor and J. Clyde. 
BRU. 04406 , 


°o 
Off to Philadelphia—Owen Brannigan. H.M.V. C3946 
Oh ! gee. Oh ! gosh—Eddie Cantor. py. 04298 
Oh ! Little Fish—Billy Cotton. DEC. F9311 
Oh ! tell me Gypsy—F. Ferrari. PAL. R3246 
Old Se Sues Langstaff and N. Woodbridge. 


Old Time Waltz—Harry Davidson. COL. DX1628 
Orpheus (Gluck) 
Dance of the Blessed Spirits—N.B.C. Orch (Toscanini). 
H.M.V. DB6993 


Dance of the Blessed Seale tenon! Phil. Orch. 
(Rignold). COL. DX1625 


H.M.V. 


P 
Paganini (Lebar) 
Liebe, du Himmel auf Erden—H. Gueden and Kingsway 
Sym. Orch. DEC. F9318 
Pecheurs de Perles (Bizet) 
Romance de Nadir—R. Lewis and L.S.0. DEC. K2291 
rs oes Allegro (Pugnani)—C. Ferras and E, Lush. 


Preludes, or: 28 Twenty-Four (Chopin—B8. Moiseiwitsch. 
H.M.V. C3907-8 

Prince Charles J Edinburgh—Scottish Dance Players. 
H.M.V. B9859 
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Ragtime Cowboy Joe—Jo seofford. CAP. CL13208 

Red River Valley—jo ee CAP. CL13208 
Rock-a-bye your baby—Joe Lo H.M.V. BD6058 
Romanza Andaluza Ganemap-o€. Ferras and E, Lush. 


ro. and —— (Berlioz) —Conservatoire of Paris (Munch). 
eae ae (Schubert)—Halle Orch (Barbirolli). 
43-4 


H.M.V 
Ruby Red Pema ol Parker. CAP CLI3216 


Ss 
Saturday Night Fish Fry—Louis Jordan. BRU. 04402 
Say When—D. Gillespie. CAP. CL13235 
Scherzo No. 4, Op. 54 (Chopin)—Louis Kentner. 


DX1626 ate 
Scherzo Op. 20 (Mendelssohn)—Halle Orch. (Barbirolli). 
H.M.V. C3944 


Scottish Waltz—Scottish Country Players. H.M.V. B985' 
Selection of Melodies by R. Stolz—Tonhalle Orch. DEC. 


Sebben, crudele—B. Gigli. H.M.V. DB6995 

Seine, The—Doris Day. COL. DB2629 

Serenade—-V. Silvester. COL. FB3540 

Serenata—Phil Green and Orch. M.G.M. 244 

Silent night, Holy night—Josef lode. COL. DB2633 

Silent night, Holy night—Anton Karas, COL. DB2635 

She’s a home Girl—Ray Ellington. PAR. R3249 

Sheik of Araby—Benny Strong. CAP. — 

Shepherd—Gracie Fields. DEC. F9312 

Singing my .way back home—Vaughn Monroe. H.M.V. 
B9857 


COL. 


5 
So ends my search for a dream—Carroll Gibbons. COL. 
FB3539 
Sonata in D mer (Beethoven)—Schnabel-Fournier. 
H.M.V. DB6829/31 
Sonata No. 2 in G, Op. 22 (Schumann)—K. Long. DEC. 
AK2300-2 


Song of Surrender—Buddy Clark. COL. 

Song of the mountains—Gracie Fieids. 

Sonny Boy—Me! Torme. CAP. CL13232 

Star of Bethlehem—Dinah Shore. COL. DB2626 

Star of County Down—J. Johnston. COL. DB2627 

Stardust—Morton + egg os — DX1627 

Stardust—Larry Adler 

Such lovely things are these—Squadronaires. DEC. F9303 

Symphony No. 100 (Haydn)—Liverpool Phil. Orch. (Rignold). 
COL. DX1623-5 


DB2625 
DEC. F9312 


7 
Take another guess—Jack Teter Trio. LON. L525 
Lg to tert ; nny a la 

‘ap Tap—Roberto Inglez. 
Tummpenton--dleren. Gould and Orch. a DX1627 
Texas Belle Andy Parker. CAP. CL1321 
That lucky old Sun—Frank Sinatra. Col DB2630 


They go wild simply wild over me—Eddie Cantor. BRU. 
04298 

Thousand Violins—Tony Martin. H.M.V. B9863 

Thousand Violins—Dinah Shore. COL. DB2628 

Thousand Violins—Paul Weston. CAP. CL13231 ene 


Traumerei, Op. 15 (Schumann)—Kathleen Long. 
A 


Three bird pieces—Carl Dolmetsch. DEC. F9302 
Through a long and sleepless night—Dinah Shore. COL. 
26: 


DB2628 
Tiddley Winkie Woo—Jack Simpson. PAR. F2395 
Tiger Rag—Pee Wee Hunt. CAP. — 
Ting-a-ling—B. Thorburn. PAR. F2394 
Toot Toot Tootsie—Tony Martin. H.M.V. B9863 
Toot Toot Tootsie—Art Mooney. M.G.M. 255 
Two lips—Benny Lee. DEC. F9285 


v 
Veleta—Sydney Thompson. PAR. E1147! 
Vienna City of my dreams—Anton Karas. COL. DB2635 


COL. 
BRU. 


w 
We s have a song in our hearts—Josef Locke. 
We’ having a Baby—E. Cantor and J. Clyde. 
04406 


When day is done—Larry Adler. BRU. 04294 

When che Heather gleams like Stardust—R. Wilson. 
H.M.V. B9864 

Whirlwind—fred Waring. BRU. 044: 

Whistling yee | Cotton. DEC. 79311 

Why can’t | 2—Reg Dixon. DEC. F9324 

Why not now ?—Joy Nichols. DEC. F9317 

Widdicombe Fair—Owen Brannigan. H.M.V. C3946 

Without A Song—Rav McKinley. CAP. CL13202 

Wonderful Illusion—Edmundo Ros. DEC. F9287 


Y 
Yankee Clipper—Charlie Ventura and Orch. H.M.V. B9858 
Yearning Saunter—Sydney Thompson. PAR. E1147! 
Yes Suh !—L. Armstrong. BRU. 04297 
You stole my wife—D. Gillespie. CAP. CL13235 
You kissed me once—E. Cantor and N. Martin. BRU. 04382 
You’d be surprised—Eddie Cantor. BRU. 04284 
You're breaking my heart—Buddy Clark. COL. DB2625 
You're breaking my heart—F. Ferrari. PAR. R3246 
You’re my Thrill—Bille Holiday. BRU, 04422 


Zarewitsch (Lehar) 
Einer wird Kommen—H. Gueden & Kingsway Sym. 
Orch. DEC, F9318, 
Zigeunerbaron (Strauss) 
Ja, das schreiben und das lesen—E. Kunz and Wiener 
Orch. COL. LB86 
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GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


Information and advice concerning the establish- 
ment of new Gramophone Societies will gladly be 
given by the National Federation of Gremeghone 
Societies, 25 Museum Street, London, W.C. Postal 
Order to the value of sixpence will bring a circular 
of suggestions and other useful literature. 

Owing to the continued pressure on space it will 
not be possible to publish the usual comprehensive 
list of meetings regularly each month. 

Meantime, will reporting Secretaries kindly notify 
us of any change of address. 

Details of the formation of any new Society wil 
be published, and we will gladly furnish any reader 
with the name and address of a Society which may 
be functioning in his or her district. Enquiries should 
be sent to ‘‘ The Gramophone,” 49 Ebrington Road, 
Kenton, Middlesex. 

CHISLEHURST GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY will wel- 
come committee members of all neighbouring societies 
to a meeting at Chislehurst Library on January 21st, 
at 7.50 p.m. Write Mr. A. F. Boyd, 40 Belmont Lane, 
Chislehurst. Kent, for further deta’ 

DULWICH AND FOREST HILL "GRAMOPHONE 
SOCIETY.—Meetings of the above Society will be held 
at All Saints’ Church Hall, Trewsbury Road, Syden- 
ham, S.E.26, on Friday, January 6th, and Friday, 
Januarv 20th. 1950, commencing at 7.45 p.m. Full 
particulars may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. S. Miebs, 87 Broadfield Road, Catford, S.E.6. 

GOODMAYES AND DISTRICT GRAMOPHONE 
SOCIETY.—Hon. Sec., Mr. S. F. Robertson, 98 
Blythswood Road, Goodmayes, Essex. First meeting, 
Seven Kings Library Hall, High Road, Seven Kings. 
January 17th. New members invited. Details from 
Secretary. 

LONDON TRANSPORT EXECUTIVE CENTRAL 
BUSES GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY (Wadham Lodge 
Section).—Th‘s society has just been formed and 
full details may be obtained from the Hon. Sec., Mr. 
R sta 213 Shelbourne Road, Tottenham, N.17. 

UTNEY GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY. —President, 
Ralph Hill. Hon. Sec., Mr. Will‘am Durbin, c/o 101 
Ormonde Court, Upper Richmond Road, Putney, 
S.W.15. Open‘ng date, January 25th. 16 meetings 
during year. Speakers will include Scott Goddard, 
Julian Herbaze, Stephen Williams, Alan Rawsthorne, 
Alec Robertson, Mosco Carner, Kathleen Cooper, 

B. Rees and Ralvh Hill. Full details from Hon. Sec. 

TO SOCIETY SECRETARIES.—Please do not forget 
Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s appeal for the Sunshine 
Homes for Blind Babies and Children in our Novem- 
ber issue, and have you arranged an evening for 
this deserving cause? 


The GRAMOPHONE 


COLLECTION of rare and _ historic records; state 
wants and price offered.—Sergio Raminelli, Via 
Fiocchetto, 1, Torino, Italy. 

COLLECTION OF ORCHESTRALS, including de- 
letions, some a fibred, new; DB’s 6s., C’s 4s., 
average.—Bat = Sunnyside,” Cobham Road, 
Fetcham, a. 

COLUMBIA RECORD PLAYER.—New condition, 
iatest lightweight P.U., £9 or offer; unused Cosmo- 
cord G.P.10 P.U., Expert Dynamic Sound-box; sel 
fect, recently overhauled; any offers?—Silk, Hatto: 
Road, Wolverhampton. 

COMPLETE BRANDENBERGS, 1-6.—Latest new 
Columbia issue, Adolph Busch Players, auto couplings 
14 records. new unused, £4 or near offer; also Beet- 
hoven 8, Mozart 33 and 38 Piano Concerto, Haydn 66 
and few vocals.—Clarke, 129 Sutton Road, Kirkby-in- 
Ashfield, Notts. 
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FOR SALE.—Capehart ae capacity 24 re- 
cords, 10 and 12 in. mixed, only oneng r which 
turns each record over, if desired will play whole 
sequence through on one side and will repeat whole 
sequence indefinitely. High-quality amplifying sys- 
tem, short and long wave bands on radio; original 
cost when new £400, will sell for £100; owner leav- 
ing country.—Box No 2841. 

FOR SALE.—H.M.V. Gramophone, 265 Registered 
Design, Rd. No. 688016, mahogany; perfect condition; 
£40, or near offer. —Woodfrey, 15 Kew Foot Road, 

Surrey. 

FOR SALE.—At threequarters pre-war prices; Beet- 
hoven Symphonies (Toscanini); Popular Concertos, 
etc.; little played, some in pre-war albums.—Write, 
Wood. 11 Grenville Place, London, S.W.7 

FOR SALE.—Deletions; Harold Samuel, 4s. each; 
Petri, Liszt No. 2. and 300 others.—Box No. 3317. 

















CONRAD ELECTRIC RECORD PLAYER, new, £8. 
—Dowden. 13 Beverstone Road, Thornton Heath, 
Surrey. : 

DECCA TYPE D PICK-UP, perfect condition, with 
spare sapphire, £4 10s.—Bradley, 18 Aysgarth Road. 
Sheffield 6. 





GINN ‘Expert ’’ Acoustic Gramophone.—Senior 
model with 28 in. horn, cabinet in dark oak, com- 
plete with fibre and steel sound boxes; all in very 
good condition.—Hargreaves, Southfields, Ulverston. 

GIOCONDA, 19 records, mint condition, lightly 
fibred.—Box No. 3235. 








DECOLA RADIOGRAM FOR SALE.—As new; can 
seen 28 Cropthorne Court, Maida Vale, W.9. 
Cun. 3849. 


GOLDRING HEADMASTER PICK-UP with trans- 
former and ‘Standard’ head (sapphire unused), 
£2 10s.—Dunn, Bicknoller, Taunton. 





DECCALIAN, carefully used, as new, = —Bridges, 
12 Mill Way, Mill Hill, N.W.7. M’‘l 4992 





“GRAMOPHONE ” 1939-46 complete, 1947 (June 
missing), 1949 (Jan. and Sept ).—Box No. 2840 





** DECCALIAN ”” ELECTRIC REPRODUCER, £25; 
H.M.V. Portable Gramophone, model 102, £6; both 
excellent condition.—Harvey, 8 Shaggy Calf Lane, 
Slough, Bucks. 

DECCALIAN 1948 MODEL, in good condition, £15. 
—Hodges, 58 Fairway, Carshalton Beeches, Surrey. 
Vigilant 2810. 

DECCALIAN, almost new, perfect condition, 
£23 10s. or nearest.—Coleman, ‘‘ Coombe Croft,’ 
George Road, Kingston Hill, Surrey. Kingston 1835. 

DIVERTIMENTO, K251, auto, fibred, offers?; 
Schubert Sonata A, 37s. 6d.; Haydn 88 (Toscanini), 
17s.; Sicilian Vespers, E11266, 7s.; Hansel, ‘1s.; 
— K452. N.G.S., 24s.; postage extra.—Box No. 














sD YORAR FIRST (Talich) 40s.; Brahms E minor 
(Feuermann) 24s.; fibred only.—Mervyn-Jones, 26 
Canterbury Avenue, Sheffield. 





“‘ GRAMOPHONE,” complete set, bound full cloth, ‘ 
25 ; condition as new: offers.—Box No. 3085. 

HAYDN CONCERTO (Landowska), £2 8s.; Reth- 
berg Nile Scene (4 records), £3 4s.; Rethberg 
DB1517; Lemnitz CA8233, DB4467; Wittrisch DB4400; 
Roswaenge-Korjus DB4445; Granforte DB1449; De 
Luca DB1340; DB1371; Dal Monte DB1015; "Thill 
LX358; Hislop- Chaliapin DB1189; Divertimento 
CA8152; Manon Duets LX205, LX219; Norena DB4849; 
16s. each post free, packing returnable; perfect con- 
dition.—Box 3318. 

JAZZ RECORDS ee at ge Ellington, Dorseys, 
Nichols, etc.; 1d. stamp to R. M Ward, 264 Mary- 
vale Road, istrminghams 30. 

LOWTHER i5w. AMPLIFIER, 1948, little used, 
£30; tone base and treble corrector and non-magnetic 
turntable for Garrard motor; both unused.—Box No 




















EDISON STANDARD PHONOGRAPH, 300 barrel 
records, old music hall stars, American bands, coon 
songs, etc.; in good order.—Houzego, 52 Gardner 
Street, Brighton, Sussex. 

ENOCK PICK-UPS FOR SALE.—Pair moving coil, 
with diamond stylus; would separate; offers?—Wills. 
17 Northumberland Road, New Barnet, Herts. 








The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 
FOR SALE 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this sec- 
tion at the rate of threepence per word, ha 
minimum charge of 3s. Where the advertiser offers 
to send a list or requests a stamped addressed en- 
velope, this will be treated as trade and charged 
at the rate of sixpence per word. If a Box Number 
is used an extra 1s. 6d. should be added to the cost: 
this includes the forwarding of replies. Letters to 
Box Numbers should be posted to ‘‘ Office’ address 
as stated below. All advertisements (copy in block 
letters or typewritten) should arrive by the 15th of 
any month, and must be prepaid by the form of 
Postal jorders or cheques addressed to ‘‘ The Gramo- 
phone,”’ 49 Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. The 
Proprietors reta'n the right to refuse or withdraw 

‘copy ” at their discreticn, and accept no responsi- 
bility for matters aris‘ng from clerical or printers’ 
errors, or of an advertiser not completing his 
contract. 

A HUNDRED AND NINETY RECORDS, vocal and 
orchestral, includ‘ng Golden Age Singers; first-rate 
condition; send stamp for details.—Box No. 3234. 
re AMERICAN SETS.—D’ Indy, wb eae Muzio, 

Song Recital’’; Schubert Songs (Kipnis, etc.); 
es /Walter, ‘‘ Frauenliebe "; Templeton’s ‘‘ Por- 
traits ’; Falla Harpsichord Concerto; also Telefunken 
Brahms’ First Sv vmphony; Victor, Gerhardt 7793; 
Lawrence ‘Salome’ new dictionary musical 
themes, 30s.—Box No. "3145. 

“AMERICAN VOCAL RECORDINGS .—Traubel, Al- 
banese, Thebome. etc.; write or phone.—24 Greengate, 
Greenford. Middlesex. Wembley 1887. 




















FIBRED AUTOS FOR SALE.—Beethoven Kreutzer 
Sonata, Busch-Serkin, 30s.; 4th Concerto Schnabel, 
24s.; Bizet Symphony, Decca, 19s.; Brahms Concertos, 
Violin, Heifetz, 27s.; 1st Piano, Serkin, 30s.; ’ 
Solomon, 24s.; Ireland, London Overture, 8s.; Lecocq 
Angot Suites, 16s.; Liszt Ist Concerto, Rubinstein, 
25s.; Messager Deux Pigeons, 8s.; Mozart Violin Con- 
certos, third, 30s.; Seventh, 40s.; Strauss Don 
Quixote (deleted), 25s.; Stravinsky Fire Bird Suite, 
Decca, 15s.; Schumann Prophet Bird, Cortot, 5s.; 
Sibelius Volume 3, a 4 ; ge * Dumka, 5s.; 
Dvorak 1st Symphon: 50s. nable offers 
accepted.. far Os 63 Kiredale’ avense, Chiswick. 

FIBRED CONCERTOS, symphonies, overtures, or- 
chestral, instrumental. etc., as new, including dele- 
tions and special bargains.—Box No. 3195. 

FIBRED DELETIONS.—Piano, orchestral; deleted 
organ records Dixon, Regal-Zono, Sterno; Chas. 
Smart, Rex; early piano solos, Cochrane, Wilbur, 
= eet tiemeamens 474 Hobmoor Road, Birming- 

m a 











MARTINELLI, DB1139, 20s.; Caru: DM105, 
DM113, DM112, 25s. each; Battistini, ru B215, 30s.; 
McCormack. DK123. 50s.—Box 3316 

“MIKADO,” Lytton, Fancourt, “Lewis: excellent; 
offers.—Brew. 66 Derwentdale Gardens, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

NEW Mahler 5th Symphony, Beethoven Quartets, 
Op. 131, 127, 59/3 (Budapest), autos and albums, 
best offers; also Standards, Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, 
H.M.V.s and Col. LX, 4s. to 5s. 6d. each, Haydn 
Military (Beinum), 15s.—Box No. 3286. 

PAM OUTFIT. new, comprising —s player 
and speaker in console cabinet. plus three red 
carrying cases; price £40.—Monk, Mai Plumstead 
Road, S.E.18. Woo 2369. 

PICK-UPS.—Marconi 14, with transformer, 45s.; 
W. and W. Coil, type N. with equaliser, £5; R.I. 
Lightweight, with transformer, £3 10s.; Loud- 
speakers: Goodman’s ‘‘ Axiom 12,” £5 10s.; Voigt 
Twin Diaphragm Unit, £15.—Hare, Westholt, Hen- 

PLESSEY AUTO-CHANGER UNIT, changes eight 
mixed records; perfect condition; £12.—W. Irwin, 
13 Forthriver Gardens, Belfast. 

PRIVATE COLLECTION OF 360 RECORDS, includ- 
ing symphonies, concertos. overtures, Sibelius society 
volumes, Wagner operas; fibre used, in albums.— 
Quibell Smith, The Manse, Malvern Wells. Worcs. 

















FIBRED DELETIONS.—Large selection available; 
lists sent on request.—R. G. Loshak, Dedham, Col- 


QUALITY AMPLIFIER.—6 valve push-pull, 10 watt 
output, built into Plus-a-gram cabinet, Garrard 
motor, Marconi No. 14 .. Goodman Axiom 
speaker mounted on Rothermel baffle, 4 ft. x 4 ft.; 








Dal Monte, Martinelli, Pinza, etc.; send 
addressed envélope.—Box No. 3236. 

BEETHOVEN SONATA SOCIETY.—Piano Sonatas, 
Schnabel, vols. 2-12; Violin, Kreisler, Rapp, 4 vols; 
auto couplings, practically untouched; offers?—Box 
No. 3256. 

BEETHOVEN SOCIETY VOLUMES.—No. 1, 2, 5 
and 6; also Bach Society Volumes No. 1 and 2; 
Japanese Victor pressings; in good condition, all in 
cloth envelope albums; “offers. —Simmons, 23 County 
Road, Swindon. 

~ CARUSO RECORD (Gramophone — Monarch), 
Meyerbeer’s ‘*O Paradiso.’-—Box No. 3240. 

~ COLLARO RCi9.—Definitely perfect; lightweight 
head. £11.—21 Kingsdown Road, Cheam, Surrey. 

COLLECTORS.—Many rare and deleted operatics.— 
Wood, 4 Bedford Terrace, Chapel Place, Tunbridge 
Wells. Kent. 


COLLECTORS.—Do you wish to purchase deleted 
(not rarities) and current records in first-class con- 
dition at face values? Organ works, choral, instru- 
mental, orchestral. light orehestral, popular enter- 
tainers and humourists of the electrical recording 
period; no lists issued; send your wants, they will 
receive prompt attention. —son No. 3237. 


BATTISTINI, De Luca, De Lucia, ~~ Muzio, 
mped 























* Music 
on Record 


By F. W. GAISBERG 

who tells how he made the first discs of 
Caruso, Patti, Melba, Tetrazzini, Pader- 
ewski, Kreisler, Chaliapin, Gigli, etc. 
Compton Mackenzie writes : 

‘It is an absorbing story, with vivid 
glimpses at all those personalities 
preserved for us in wax.”’ An authentic 
history of the disc. 

Christopher Stone writes : 

To those who enjoy the background 
of musical personalities this book can be 
recommended with confidence. 


Write to-d. PRICE 

eta Post Free 15/- 
_ THE GRAMOPHONE 

49 Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middx. 











t condition; £35 or nearest offer. Box No. 
3290. 


QUANTITY of Edison Bell London records and 
various other wax cylinders for disposal; yours for 
the asking.—Watts, 61 Fifth Cross Rd., Twickenham. 


RARITY.—“ Siegfried ’’ Melchior, auto couple set, 
DB7252-DB7270 a a 7263), fibred; Elgar ist in 
album, 6 DB’s 27s.; Sibelius 2nd, 6 DB’s, 26s.; Good- 
man Axiom, £4 10s.; new Garrard RC65 Autochange 
Decca Head in Antoria portable case—Gundry, 20 
Christchurch Road, Winchester. 

READERS who would be interested in private re- 
cordings of works for piano duet or Karg Elert’s 
Organ Chorales, are invited to contact Simpkins, 
BM/DNXH, W.C.1. 


ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL, WINDSOR CHOIR 
Records.—Shepherd, 83 Palace View, Bromley, Kent. 


SYMPHONIES, Concerti, Vocal, Deletions, aes 

















_mint condition.—36 Warley Croft, Birmingham 3 





THREE RECORD STORAGE CABINETS.—(a) eid 
mahogany, holds 400; (b) oak, double doors -— lift 
up top to house a playing desk, holds 400; (c) rexine 
covered box with lift up hinged lid, holds 120; all 
have partitions. Also Columbia Record Player. ‘Seen 
10 minutes West End London.—GERrard 3295 or Box 
3291. 





TWIN TURNTABLE BANK in carrying case, com- 
prising two 12 in Collaro motors, two Connoisseur 
Pick-ups, two Vortexion super-sensitive pick-ups; 
whole in perfect order, eminently suitable gramo- 
phone society; cost £40, accept £20.—Box No. 3064. 

W.W. QUALITY noose a 8 watts, equaliser 
and tone control stages. rate bass and treble 
controls, with Goodman 12 cs a excellent 
condition: £17.48 Grenoble Palmers 
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The 
CORNER QE . 
RIBBON 7 ~<» NS 
LOUDSPEAKER 


The performance of a loudspeaker is one of 
the hardest quantities to convey in figures or 
words. We have, however, produced a booklet 
on the Corner Ribbon which explains in detail 
the various tests and the subjective results of such 
tests. We believe that you will find the booklet 
interesting and that it will convey to you, as accur- 
ately as it is possible to do so, some idea of the 
performance which can be obtained. 
The Corner Ribbon has been developed as the result of 
a very extensive programme on the subjective effects of 
phase contour and directivity in relation to programme 
reverberation. The result is a loudspeaker which is 
arousing tremendous enthusiasm among musicians’and tech- 
nicians alike and which we believe provides reproduction 
of the highest quality yet achieved. 















Price 


£83 


ex-works 

Full details 

available on 
request 
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MANUFACTURING COLTD 


HUNTINGDON: HUNTS: TEL: 
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“«,. reproduction was flawless.” 


icearas an amplifier which was claimed and demonstrated to 
be almost distortionless. It was subjected to a drastic test... . 
the accuracy of reproduction was flawless... .’’ 

Extract from a technical report in the ‘‘ Kinematograph Weekly " 
(May 23rd, 1946, p. 49) of a lecture and demonstration given by 
H. J. Leak, M.Brit.I.R.E., to the British Kinematograph Society, at the 
G.-B. Theatre, Film House, Wardour Street, W.1. 


““PCINT-ONE.” 


The NEW 12-watt ‘‘ POINT-ONE ’’ TRIPLE LOOP FEEDBACK 
AMPLIFIER is an improvement on this earlier ‘‘ POINT-ONE ” 
model. Now available. 

TL/12 TRIPLE LOOP FEEDBACK AMPLIFIER Price £25.15.0 
RC/PA REMOTE CONTROL PRE-AMPLIFIER Price £6.15.0 


The amplifier used was the original 12W. 





Those seeking the highest available standard of 
record reproduction are invited to write for 
@ our booklet which contains much interesting S 

nformation for the technician and the amateur 
enthusiast. 











WRITE FOR BOOKLET “G” 
H. J. LEAK & COMPANY LIMITED 


(Established 1934) 
BRUNEL ROAD, WESTWAY FACTORY ESTATE 
LONDON, W.3 
Phone : SHEpherds Bush 5626 Telegrams : Sinusoidal Ealux London 


—___§_$<_$<__$_$_$____—— 








First Recording? 


Mozart : Serenade No. 3, K.185. Orchestre de 
Symphonique de Chambre, Paris, conducted by 
Oubradous. N.M.1-3. 3 12in., 32/6. 


Mendelssohn : Songs Without Words, Nos. 4, 9, 19, 
31. Heinz Herschmann, Pianoforte. N.M.4-5, 
2 10in., 14/8. 


Balfe : ‘‘ The Muleteer’s Song.’”’ ‘‘ Keep thy heart 
for me’’ (from ‘‘The Rose of Castille ’’). 
Peter Dimuantes, tenor. N.M.6. 1 10in., 7/4. 


Postage and packing on any or all of the above : 
2/6 inland ; 5/- abroad. 


Numerous interesting importations : Anthologie 
Sonore, S.E.M.S., Polydor, Discophiles Francais, 
Pacific, Telefunken, Classic, B.A.M., etc. Orders taken. 
A choice selection of rare vocal, including Heritage, 
I.R.C.C. and C.R.S. Lists on application. 


Send for Catalogue of recent French issues, and 
prospects of obtaining same. (Send 1d. stamp.) 


Neglerted Masterpieres 


Recording Company 


362 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.! 
(near the Angel) 
Hours of Opening : 11.0-6.0 


Tel. : TER 7561 


Saturdays : 10.0-1.0 
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6,000 OPERATIC and gy Ay .-—Unique —, 
le b 
ee. sae Slezak, Pinza, ae Volker, 





Muzio_ Ponselle, 
Nemeth, etc.; state wants.—Box No. 


WANTED 


A COLLECTION of vocal classics required; highest 
prices given, collected anywhere. —Fisher, 174 Eller- 
dine Road, Hounslow, Middx. ORDINGS 

ALL KINDS OF CLASSICAL RECOR' — 
Especially recent issues; deletions, foreign, society; 
highest offers for perfect fibred copies; first-class 
collections called for anywhere.—K. S. Holman, 143 
Greenway, Ickenham, Middlesex. Ruislip 2518. 

AMERICAN EXCHANGES INVITED.—Have many 
mint rare electric duplicates; Ansseau, Austral, Ger- 
hardt, Giannini, Hislop, Heldy, Jeritza, Lehmann, 
Leider. Melba, Nemeth, Franz, Olszewska, Onegin, 
Ponselle, Rethberg (Dutchman, Mastersingers), Schorr, 
Schumann (Lieder, Wedding Cantata), Seinemeyer, 
Valente, Zenatello/Spani; mint 
Caruso, Delmas, Elwes, Farrar/Clement (DA211, 
DB172), Franz, Ivogun, Kurz, Sobinoff; no lists; 
please indicate artists of interest. —Carton, 77 St. 
George’s Drive, London, S.W.1. Snake E-Fiat 

AMERICAN COLLECTOR wants 
(Schnabel), Brahms Quartet Op. 67 (Budapest), 
Bruckner Quintet | (Strub), Scherzi (C2685), Hirt auf 














The GRAMOPHONE 


WANTED.—New _* excellent copies of the following 
complete works: ‘‘ Eugen Onegin,” (Tchaikovsky); 

‘Samson and Delilah, ar Bartered Bride,” ‘‘ Han- 

sel and Gretel,”” ‘‘Les Comptes du Hoffmann,” 
“‘ Bastien und Bastienne’’ (Mozart); ‘‘ Le Damnation 
de Faust ’’ (Berlioz); ‘‘ Requiem ”; Schubert 1, 2, 3 
Symphonies; ‘‘ Il Seraglio ’’; please send on all par- 
ticulars, price, condition, etc.. to Mr. Armando Mar- 
giotta, 234 Edinburgh. 


January, 1950 


I BUILD Very High Quality Audio suvtiten for 
the Connoisseur. I am a lover of classical m e end 
know just what “‘ Very High Quality ” ty 

not let me you for building a high quality 
amplifier with radio receiver to fit your own cabinet? 
Alternatively let me rebuild your present equipment. 
I guarantee that I can improve the quality 100 per 
cent. Distance and time no object. Send me your 
day Primrose 6725; 





WANTED. oe Violin Sonata; Stravinsky Scénes 
de Ballet; Schonberg Pierrot Lunaire.—F. P. Holmes, 
56 St. Martins, Stamford, Lincs. 

WANTED.—Brahms B Flat Quartet, Op. 67; a Bach 
unaccompanied ‘Cello Suite (Casals).—Box No. 3191. 

WANTED RECORDS.—Wish Wynne, B2532, B2780, 
B3127, B3349, B3644, B4010.—Osborn, 17 The Mall, 
Ealing, London, W.5. 

WANTED.—Wolf, first volume; Haydn Quartets, 
inn and Second Volumes.—Snell, Arundale, Letch- 
worth. 

WHY NOT SELL those Pathé Edison and other 
records you cannot play?—BM/GFLZ, London, W.C.1. 














requirements or telephone me any 
s Hillside 7976.—Herbert Wilcox, 27 Pyecombe 
Corner, North Finchley, N.12. 

JANUARY ISSUE of ‘“‘ Record News” will contain 
P. G. Hurst’s ‘‘ Collector’s Notebook,’’ gop oe Bauer's. 
report on the 1948/9 Scala season, and ‘ pander ’” 
critical essay on the new recording of ™ PEnfant 
et les sortileges.”” John Freestone, Editor. Price 
ls. 1d. per copy post free, or 13s. per year.—South- 
down Box Co. , 4la Whitecross Street, Brighton. 

MONOMARKS. —Permanent London address; letters 
re-directed; confidential; 5s. p.a.— Write BCM/ 
MONO6K, W.C 

que "PARTS OF COMPLETE WORKS! The 














25s. PER DISC - mage oo ronal 1 Hugo Wolf 
Society; 12s. 6d. Beethoven mata, Haydn 
Quartet Societies, vole 1 and 2; albums wanted for 
any sets, pre-war 2s. 6d., war 1s. 3d.; also number 
auto coupled complete works, preferably a collection, 
not necessarily modern recordings.—Box No. 3315. 





dem Felsen (DB3317); —_— trades p 
Chambers, Wadham, ee 
ARTOK’S 3rd Piano 3 a on 
sid Transfigured Night ’; must be fibred; send details, 

price, etc.—Box No. 3035. i ace 

my reader supply two Capitol recor 
" Rea. House » film music; also required, complete 
operas, oratorios and other works in auto couplings. 
—Box No. 3193. 

COLLARO “Letter Box”’ Automatic ange 

de about 1936, either or 
information or experience of operation also desired. 
—Box No. 2938. SETI aD 4 

CHOPIN BALLADES, Cortot, » yum 
available; also Des Des Abénds, Cortot, DB3338.—Young, 
61 Buckingham Road, Aylesbury. 

DUETS.—“ Les Huguenots” (EH734, Wittrisch, 
Teschemacher) and _ Tro (CA8264. > 
Runger); mew or fibred only; 15s. each.—| J. 
Holden, ‘‘ Cranford,’’ Speldhurst, Kent. 

GINSTER.—DA1326, DB1870, E11249, E11313.—Box 
No. 3145. 

“ GRAMOPHONE ” Back Copies and Indices from 
inception; terms—cash, exchange Concert Hall 
(U.S.A.) Limited Edition Recordings, combination 
cash, Concert Hall and/or other U.S. recordings; 
Concert Hall list on request.—Sam Stringfellow, 501 
East Avenue, Marshall, Texas. 


























MISCELLANEOUS 


ACOUSTIC GRAMOPHONES.—Realism with hae 
Lifebelt and Refiex Hood; send stamp.—Rev. L. 
Griffith, Barford St. Martin, Salisbury. 

A NEW SERVICE FOR MUSIC LOVERS.—Mr. G. 
M. Jeffreys, consultant and lecturer on all aspects of 
radio and record reproduction; personal recording 
equipment; school installations, etc.; entirely inde- 
pendent; full details on request.--42 Cornwall Road, 
Dorchester, Dorset. Tel. 956. 

KEEN YOUNG MAN REQUIRED as Assistant 
Manager in record and music shop (North cae: 
preferably also knowledge of radio.—Box No. 

TRANSFORM YOUR SOUNDBOX! Get aaa 
without electricity; scores testimonials; stamp.— 
B. Tracy, 2 Akehurst Street. Roehampton, S8.W.15. 

WEEK-END FOR GRAMOPHILES.—Spend Feb- 
ruary 25th-27th, 1950, at Pendley A.E. Ctre., Tring, 

2). Hi-Fi equipment, lectures on 
gramophone topics, discussions; terms, 30s.; early 
booking advised.—Apply Secretary. 

YOUNG BUSINESS COUPLE require fur. self-cont. 
accomm. from March or earlier; Surrey or Bucks; 
up to £3.—Box 3162. 

gy GENTLEMAN wishes to meet others in- 
combining recorded opera with model 




















gga ao ced ”” back copies and indices from 
inception. exchange Concert 
(U.S.A.) Limited Edition recordings, combination 
cash, Concert Hall and/or other U.S. recordings 
Concert Hall list on request.—Sam Stringfellow, 
501 East Avenue, Marshall, Texas, U.S.A. 

HIS MASTER’S VOICE Armchair ee Con- 





= pepdedione, those interested in above and 
scenery designing, stage effects, etc., should write to 
R. Sterchi, 9 Upper St. Martins Lane, London, W.C.2. 





TRADE 





sole, model 655.—Particulars, price 
Winsford. Cheshire 

HONEGGER’S 7. Jeanne q@’Arc au 
wanted, French H.M.V.—Box No. 3279. 

IN PERFECT CONDITION ONLY.—Records 
Bori, Chaliapin, Dal Monte, Battistini, Gigli, Gall 
Curci, Kipnis. Korjus, Lehmann, Martinelli, Pertile, 
Pinza, Ponselle, Rethberg, — Schlusnus, Spani, 
Slezak, Zenatello.—Box No. 3 

~ LISZT: Todtentanz, Rigsictio” “Paraphrase (Fetri), 
Funerailles (Horowitz), Gnomenreigen (Barer), Béné- 
diction de Dieu, Waldesrauchen, Berceuse yor nage 
Berlioz: Benvenuto Cellini (Monteux); good price paid 
for thorned records only.—F. Haller, 62 Wilson St., 
Derby. 

AL oy of the Russian Church. 
ou ei cae gra records, deleted 
or current; elso ony "information as » whereabouts 
of such records gladly received.—Box No. 3239. 

McCORMACK.—DA299, DA308, DA319, DA693, 
DB326; Gluck DA237, DA453; Hislop DA1020, B3155, 
B3816; De Gogorza DA188, DA828; Patti 03064; 
Widdop D1833; other records by named singers and 
pre-1933 catalogues.—Box No. 3232. 

ORCHESTRA MASCOTTE. — Parlophone “R” 
series, serial numbers; condition, fibred preferred.— 
Price to Toulson, 20 Herbert Street, Kingstone, 
Barnsley, Yorks. 

READER REQUIRES ALBUMS MADE and Gold 
Blocked to own specification; quotations invited.— 





Bicher ” 























RECORD CABINET with doors, capacity 1,000, 
oak, walnut or mahogany; very strong; London dis- 
trict.—Box No. 3233. 

“ SIEGFRIED.”—DB1578-DB1583, DB1710-DB1713. 
D1534; ‘‘ Pinza,” ‘‘O tu Palenno”’ DB1087; fibred 
essential—Boas, 73 Murray Road, Wimbledon, 
S.W.19. 

SUBSCRIBER REQUIRES URGENTLY. — B nding 
Cases for Volumes 24, 25, 26, and Indices for Vols. 
24 and 25; quote price.—Box No. 3086. 

“THE GRAMOPHONE.” Vols. I to IV (inclusive), 
bound or unbound, with indexes; state price.— 
Stevenson. Pendley Manor, Tring, Herts. 

WANTED.—Odd Parts. DB1605, Eroica, Mengel- 
berg; 12178, L2180, Tchaikovsky 5th; Mengelberg 
LX300; fibred.—Winn, Vale House, Samlesbury, Nr. 
Preston. Lancs: 














WANTED.—McCormack (any condition), DA’s 1441, 
1286, 500, Mas. 1813, 1808, 644, 1175, 1404, 1287. 1817, 
552, 932, 1446, 294. 1478, 1803, 1391, 1392, 1393, 680, 
1426, 628, 636. 1773, 993, 1406, 1428, 1729.—Box No. 
3238. 





Rates for this section—sixpence per word—with a 
minimum charge of eight shillings. 

A. C. BARKER now offers his new Speaker, the 
150, for the. most critical connoisseur of recorded 
sound reproduction. The finest detail and delicate 
tracery of voice and instrument stands out as clearly 
as the intricate mass of the full orchestra. The 
150 has a large high flux magnet, a new type cone 

and, of course, the famous exclusive, patented 
Barker drive.—Write to BCM/AADU, London, W.C.1. 








~A LARGE MONTHLY CATALOGUE of perfect 
gol recordings (6d. stamps) and a Special List 
cas, Columbias, Parlophones not generally 

available (6d. ‘stamps) ; prompt and safe postal ser- 
vice to “ta address. —K. S. Holman, 143 Greenway, 








Ickenham, Ruislip 2518. 
A POSTAL RECORD ps —Deletions, etc., 
included; catalogue 6d.. post f —A. H. Buckley, 


42 Avenue Rise, Bushey, Herts. 

AXIOM 12 AND 22 tg tg Oe supplied 9 
beautifully polished Vented Cabinets Goodman 
approved design. Constructed in ochatihy treated 
3 in. timber, walnut, oak or mahogany veneers. 
Cabinet complete with Axiom 22, 32 gns., Axiom 12, 
28 gns., Cabinet only, 19 gns. Complete kit of Parts 
for cabinet only 2 with full instructions 
for oe assembly, £16. Please send for list G50. 
—C. T. Chapman See, Riley Works, Riley 
Street. ” Chelsea. S.W 

BOOKS SOPPLIED On Music, Golden Age 
Singers, Composers, Record Catalogues, etc. In- 








Obtain: Unusual Volumes our Speciality. Enqui'ries 
—-_ -—Renton, Maldon Road, Tiptree, Colches- 
r, Essex. 





CABINETS in polished walnut or oak; he over 
350 12 in. records; photographs on —_— Cc. 
Harridge, 3 Lisle Street. London. W.C.2 

CLASSICAL AND OPERATIC RECORDS in first- 
class condition; every one sold with a guarantee of 
satisfaction. or money refunded; 10,000 items to 
choose from, and if you cannot ‘call’ send for our 
24-page monthly catalogue.—H. C. Harridge, 3 Lisle 
Street, W.C.2 (off Leicester Square). Hours of busi- 
ness: Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, 11 a.m. 
to 5.30 wd we 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Thursday, 
closed all day. 

COLLECTOR'S GUIDE to American Recordings, 
1895-1925, by Julian Morton Moses. eg by 
Giuseppe De Luca. Celebrity Discs. Caruso. 
Paderewski, and over 300 others. Numerical Guide, 
including 5,500 Red Seal Records. Price $3.7 
Record Collectors’ exchanee, 825 Seventh 








Avenue, New York 19. N.Y., 





Exchange have an extensive stock of 
oda parts of complete works, all in good condition— 
orchestral, chamber music and instrumental. Should 
you, therefore, have a quartette, a symphony or a 
—_ minus one or more of its records, we may 
able to supply the missing record(s), even if 
deleted. Write to us, stating the catalogue number(s) 
of the record(s) required. Please note that our stock 
of odd parts consists only of the C, D, and DB 
series of His Master’s Voice and the DX a i. 
series of Columbia.—The Gramophone Exchange L' 
121-123 Shaftesbury Ave., London, W.C.2. Tem. Soo” 

PRACTICAL ADVICE on High Quality Reproduc- 
tion from Gramophone Records,; frequency response 
checked; bass correction circuits, etc.; Pick-ups re- 
Paired and tested.—Box No. 3241. 

SYKES (MUSIC) LTD., for Piano, Radio, Band 
nage pm on send your enquiries.—22 Albion 

e, 

THE RECORD COLLECTOR.—Slightly used Records 

— and sold; Deleted Vocals and wo our 
iality; also ‘stocks of Instrumental and Sym- 

Dhonie. —Send for our regular monthly lists to Ross, 

Court & Co., 92 aentelgar Street. Brighton. 

TO OVERSEAS COLLECTORS.—Send 2s. for Vocal 
list, or 5s. for full 1 list; both despatched by air mail. 

—H. C. rridge, 3 Lisle Street, WT endon, W.C.2. 

WANTED.—Classical and Operatic we high 
prices paid if in fibred condition; age A: . and T. "8, 
Fonotipias, and old catalogues also wanted.—Write, 
phone or call H. C. Harridge, 3 Lisle Street, W.C.2. 
Gerrard 17108. 

WE BUY rare records of every sort. Highest prices 
for fine collector’s specimens on G. & T., Fonotopia, 
Odeon, Berliner. Early Music hall artists, old record 
catalogues before 1910. 
Polydor, Odeon, French H. 




















Collector’s Shop, 20 Ne rt Court, 
— WPO! urt, London, W.C.2, 
WE HOLD direct Agencies from the followi 
French Record Manufacturers: L’antholgie “sonore, 

Chant du monde, Sems, French Telefunken and 
Pacific, and their records are now available at 
ble prices es for lists and catalogues to 
ee ae 2 Trafalgar Street, Brighton. 
x ANGE a SaTaniod items of 
collection for brand new American lomabheting 
records, each sensationally representing complete 
| mpg A gy L. ] details and free list from 
ecor ssocia’ 45/53, 
Island City, New York U.S.A, *> Steet, Long 
cn MS RE Ra Cre 
= tae GRAMOPHONE LIBRARY, 168 Bric- 
gate, Leeds, provides a postal library service of 
classical records; details free; complete list 2s. 9d. 














Considered by most people the Best 
Non-Metallic Needle on the market. 


B.C.N. 


Awarded Silver Medal Paris 
Exhibition 1937 


ACOUSTIC 
Loud and Medium — 


RADIO PICK-UP 


10 for 2/1 


Red + 10 for 2/11 

“Miniature” for lightweight 

Pick-ups ... fea «- 10 for 2/11 
EMERALD 

Full Tone Needles «- 10 for 2/11 

B.C.N. Needle Sharpener 8/8 each 


Prices shown include Tax. 
Inquiries to London Office :— 


B.C.N. NEEDLES LTD. 
53 HIGH STREET 
SOUTH NORWOOD, S.E.25 

Tel : Livingstone 1935 
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Wharfedale 22... 
GOLDEN Giamen 


Bound full rexine. 144 pages. 
120 illustrations. 


7/6 (8/- post free) 


v4 
4 


3rd Edition now ready 


LOUDSPEAKER 


as supplied to the B.B.C. 


During the last eight years many hundreds of 
Wharfedale Golden Speakers have been supplied 
to the B.B.C. and the G.P.O. The level response 





of this unit is its outstanding feature. The new “LOUDSPEAKERS” 
Alcomax III magnet steps up the Flux Density by 
000 lines 1” to over 13,000 lines, with improved sensitivity G. A. BRIGGS 
oo i Coil 33 aun or and attack. 7 4 88 pages. 36 diagrams. 
we any Seas me A first-class speaker at a moderate price / - B/= (5/3 post free) 
Stocked and recommended by TELL ELL 


RESPONSE CURVE 


VALLANCE 'S 


Post us your orders and enquiries. We will gladly send you 
any Wharfedale Loudspeaker on approval. Terms: Cash 





een with Order or C.O.D. Your money refunded if you are not 
fully satisfied. Illustrated catalogue of 18 Wharfedale models 
Trade enquiries ONLY to the Makers available upon request. 
winhinan ww auke VALLANCE & DAVISON LTD. 
BRADFORD ROAD IDLE 144 BRIGGATE, LEEDS tet. 29428-9 
BRADFORD, YORKS. and at SCUNTHORPE, HARROGATE & MANSFIELD 


{UD TATNTUDTAUTUOTATUATEEOVAEDAC TUATHA TATU TAT TEE TED ATAEAATETAETA 
VUVUVUODDOOOOUDUONUUOOOUOOUDEAUOONUOOOUTOCTTAETTE AUT TOU TAEDA ATTA ETE ETT 
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ALL ROUND VALUE 
FOR UNWANTED 
RECORDS 


If you purchase your new Records from The Gramophone 
Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C.2, we will give you a generous allowance for 
your unwanted fibre-played recordings of good music. 


BARGAINS, at less than pre-tax prices, are always available 
in our used Record Dept., either for sale or in part exchange. 
These are for Callers only, no lists being issued. 























“RD” JUNIOR EQUIPMENT 
Peg of a range of medium-priced high-fidelity units of outstanding All you expect of an amplifier—AND MORE ! 


Best quality materials are used throughout, and work hip is exceptionally The msrR ‘“Cadenza” is an any required tonal balance. It is 
ood. amplifier with qualities that lift easily connected to mains, pick-up 
it into a class of its own. It and speaker. The smart, crackle- 





g 
The following are at present available : 
“‘RD Junior ’’ Amplifier : 8-10 watts output (2 PX4s). Response 20- 





20,000 c.p.s. Includes bass and treble compensation, and pick-up pre- captures those subtle tones that finish cabinet can be supplied in 
amplification. Price £19 10s, elude so many amplifiers ; it any colour. Also available as a 
Complete kit for constructors. Price £16 17s. reproduces with a purity hitherto twin unit for installing in an 
Wiring diagram and circuit, etc. Price 7s. 6d. unattainable. Independently existing cabinet. 
“RD Junior ” Corner Loudspeaker Unit. Range ieee - 4, ste: variable bass and treble controls The ‘‘Cadenza” is indeed the 
vies ees : ; . ; 
; ap bees” Grdinen date unit, Tes o AF sage. semi AGC. four make it simplicity itself to obtain amplifier of the true connoisseur ! 
agp rice 6 oiigsr-phimaegy . Hear the “‘ Cadenza”’ in our Showrooms, 


May we send you further details of these units on receipt of your S.A.E. ? * Exclusive! We have 


ROGERS DEVELOPMENTS CO. instituted repair service for 


Lexington Pick-ups, for which 
106 HEATH STREET, HAMPSTEAD, LONDON, N.W.3 Martin Slater Radio | we s0:k the necessary parts. 


HAMpstead 6901 42 BROADWICK STREET, LONDON, W.!. Telephone : Gerrard 4681 


or write for leaflet giving full specification. 
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ELECTRICAL & ELEC RIC DEVELOPMENT 


ato 


PRESEISS wes 


THE DISTORTIONLESS CONTRAST 
EXPANSION UNIT. Suitable for 
use with all high fidelity amplifiers. 
Secures truly amazing realism from 
records and 1s an absoiute necessity 
for the enjoyment ot orchestral and 
organ recordings. 

Full particulars of this and other 
productions on application. 


HUBERT STREET, ASTON, BIRMINGHAM 6 


Tel. Aston Cross 2440 














ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 


The 1948 Edition 30/- plus |/- postage. 


Don’t be disappointed—send for your copy TODAY. 


Subscriptions for the 1949 and 1950 issue of our 
RECORD SUPPLEMENT now being accepted, 8/6 
yearly. Remittance to The Gramophone, 49 
Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


The Gramophone Shop, Ine. 


(No branches anywhere) 
18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 














THE COLLECTORS’ SHOP 


INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS’ AGENCY, LTD. 
20 Newport Court, W.C.2. Phone : GER. 8589 
WE BUY RARE RECORDS OF EVERY SORT. 
HIGHEST PRICES FOR FINE COLLECTORS’ SPECIMENS 
ON G & T, FONOTIPIA, ODEON, BERLINER. 
EARLY MUSIC HALL ARTISTS, OLD RECORD CATALOGUES 
BEFORE 1910. ALSO RARE FOREIGN VOCALS ON 
.POLYDOR, ODEON, FRENCH H.M.V., ELECTROLA. 
WE SELL RECORDS OF EVERY SORT. A SUPERB LIBRARY 
OF CONNOISSEUR TREASURES ON ALL FAMOUS MAKES. 
PERIODICAL LISTS FOR U.S.A. AND OVERSEAS COL- 
LECTORS. FOR THE CALLER—A FINE, VARIED, AND 


A WELCOME INNOVATION ! 


THE FELICITY MINOR 5-WATT POWER 
AMPLIFIER (£11. 10.0 List) 


AND 
PANEL MOUNTING REMOTELY OPERATED 
TONE CONTROL UNIT (€3.10.0 List) 


Introduced in response to many requests for a high 
quality amplifier with provision for remote operation. 








FELICITY GRAMOPHONE COMPANY 
87a Upper Richmond Road, London, S.W.15 PUTney 1665 

















SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 


CONSTANTLY CHANGING SELECTION. 
F H USED RECORDS 
Catalogues issued Regularly 


THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 








MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 


George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 


33 HIGH STREET, OXFORD 
SS 











THE . ’ , LUXURY 8-VALVE 
Fidelia ‘Rxbiooram CHASSIS 
Features include variable selectivity, infinite 
impedance detector, electronic bass and treble 
controls, push-pull triode output stage, 3 wave- 
bands 16-50, 190-550 and 1,000-2,000 metres. 
Audio amplifier response 30-18,000 cycles, bass, 
treble, and volume controls operate on gramo., 
suitable for lightweight p.u. Guaranteed 12 mths. 
Price £21 5s. Od. Data sheets on request. 
ELECTRO-ACOUSTIC DEVELOPMENTS 
18 BROAD RD., WILLINGDON, SUSSEX 


| H. Cc. HARRIDGE 
3 Lisle Street, London, W.C.2 


% Classical and operatic records bought, sold 
and exchanged. 


% Deletions and current issues at moderate 
prices. 


% Regular monthly lists. 


@ CALL, WRITE OR PHONE 
GERRARD 7108 











“The GRAMOPHONE” 


STROBOSCOPIC SPEED TESTER 
for accurately setting turntable speed 
1/3 post free 
49 EBRINGTON ROAD, KENTON, MIDDLESEX 


ORDER FORM 


THE GRAMOPHONE, 
49 Esrincton Roap, Kenton, MIDDLESEX 


I enclose my subscription for 14s. for one year, post free, 


h 





beginning with 








Date 195.-- 


Name. 
BLOCK CAPITALS) 


Address 





























QUERY COUPON.—This coupon must be cut 


la’ 4 
It does not refer to display or classified adver- 
tisements. Available until January 31st. 
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CITY SALE 
AND EXCHANGE 


LTD. 








hear your records 
at their best — 





THE CITY’S 


witha STARR GRAMOPHONE SPECIALISTS 


offer the following : 


Sapphire Needle H.M.V. 6-valve Push-Pull Radiogram ... “ee 60 guineas 


Columbia Portable Gramophone de Luxe... £16 2s. 6d. 

Marconi 10 record Autochange Gram Unit . £10 10s. 8d. 
For the best gramophone reproduction fe Sapphire Columbia Record Player, High inane Head £10 10s. Od. 
it is essential that needles meet the most Stylus Collaro Microgram de Luxe... £21 Is. 5d. 
exacting technical requirements. These The finest needle H.M.V. 5v. 5-waveband Radiogram ... ... £72 4s. 10d. 
are satisfied with STARR needles as with _. Bhar Dynatron Ether Conqueror Radiogram ... £273 Os. Od. 
no others. They give more faithful tyre 9/5 plus 4/1 Collaro R.C.49 Mixed Autochange Unit ... £14 6s. 2d. 
reproduction, less surface noise and p.t. Pye Autochange R/G_... » £52 9s. 5d. 
record wear, and last longer than needles Sobell Table‘Tube Radiogram, Roll Top ..  £3910s. Od. 
made to less critical standards. Unless  Gemtipt Decca Autochange Record Player ...  ... £20 Is. 8d. 
you use a STARR needle you are not up aag Decca Portable Gramophone, blue rexine ... £10 10s. 9d. 
hearing your records at their best. Standen can H.M.V. Record Player, new model... .... == £12.:«ISs. Id. 
mdm All the best and latest 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


essential points .... é 
I point Hear them in comfort in our showroom 


STARR NEEDLES 


oe «for quality 


STARR BRITISH PRODUCTS 90-94 FLEET STREET 


8, Dartmouth Park Ave., London, N.W.5.~/ Gulliver 1131 Phone : Central 9391 LONDON, E.C.4 


QC 
S High Fidelity 
at Low Cost 


eS 
ee a A | cy | em» AMPLIFIER MODEL D5/8 N 
WINNING PERMUTATIONS! |] we seenssuiz ruttop rire ohy oo ond hotness 


pre-war days. The D5/8 N costs only £7. 19 . 6 carriage paid, is individually 





TELEVISION DEMONSTRATIONS DAILY 












































ine in football pools but in the almost infinite variety constructed and fully guaranteed for a year. 
>, 

and combination of app aratus to be heard in Webb’s BY what magic are we able to offer such a bargain ? Certainly not by poor 
unique demonstration room. materials or workmanship, for this amplifier is built by a firm of 
7 it Radio Engineers of high repute. There is really no mystery. As amplifier 
ou are invited to hear and compare— specialists we are able to order materials in very large quantities—although 
PICK-UPS by Leak, Decca, Wilkins & Wright, What is wanted. ‘Technical knowledge-a feeling for design —firm friends and 
Connoisseur, Brierley, etc. customers who are also music devotees—is our recipe for bargain amplifiers. 
LOUDSPEAKERS by Voigt, Mordaunt, gb the br sega of ~ | _— in ee yet _ year “ have 
‘ been on the receiving end of a stream of complimentary letters, 
Wharfedale, Goodman, Rola, etc. all expressing delight — oe ———— — —s —_ 
MP as “ unsurpassable value,” “superbly rea istic reproduction” and similar 
A LIFIERS by Leak, Charles, Sound Sales, laudatory expressions are no longer uncommon, and for our part we are 
Acoustical, etc. naturally gratified and flattered to get such appreciative notices. These testi- 


monials are available for inspection at our London address. 
If you are a home constructor, Webb’s unparalleled stock 


of components will assist you. All the essential components Fr pot N “istic so eS eae 

are always available for building recognised amplifiers and predict that the instrument will prove a revelation. 

circuits. As an example please ask for our list of com- 

ponents dealing with the “‘ Williamson ” circuit and the £7: 19 : © with 10in. matched speaker 

tone control components. AC or AC/DC§Specify voltage when ordering. 

cae AND HEAR THE NEW LEAK DYNAMIC ‘ ‘ te eg ae Bacon D5/8 N gpg ” the 
- is j j ovember issu t RAMOPHONE—Vide. our advert. 

<a Tg ee a as 

Gx CHARLES BRITAIN (RADIO) LTD: 


D ° LTO 11 UPPER SAINT MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Webbs Rado # /4, BYU LG ST, LONDON. WY (Iminute from _ ~ Fea» 2 Cranbourne Street) 
ple Bar 


Open All Day Saturday Shop Hours: 9 to 6 p.m. (9 to | p.m. Thursday) 














Telephone : Gerrard 2089. Shop Hours : 9 a.m.—5.30 p.m. Sats. : 9 a.m.—I p.m. 
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Concerto in D (K.218) — Mozart Symphony No. 4 in G Major — Dvorak 
Heifetz The Philharmonia Orchestra 


with the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra Conductor: Rafael Kubelik © C 3852-6 


Conductor: Sir Thomas Beecham 
DB 6678-80 The Water Carrier — Overture — 


Cherubini 
Russian Sailor’s Dence —Giire The Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra 
Flight of the Bumble Bee— Conductor: Rudolf Schwarz C 3865 


Rimsky-Korsakov 

Gopak — Moussorgsky 

The Philharmonia Orchestra 
Conductor: Nicolai Malko - C3828 


Passacaglia and Fugue in C Minor — 
Bach 

Fernando Germani 

(Organ) Recorded in Westminster 












iieeAcntnstea:, $$ inn — 
Solomon - - - - C€ 3847-9 Symphony No. 6 in E Minor — 

Vaughan Williams 
Piano Concerto No. | in G Minor — The London Symphony Orchestra 
Mendelssohn Conductor: Sir Adrian Boult C 3873-6 
Moura Lympany 
with the Philharmonia Orchestra Symphony No. 7 in C Major— Sibelius 





Conductor: Rafael Kubelik = ©3838-9 The Halle Orchestra 
Conductor : Sir John Barbirolli C 3895-7 






The Russian Nightingale — Alabieff 
A man like You—“Die Fledermaus” Variations on a Theme by Paganini — 


— J. Strauss Brahms 
Gwen Catley Michelangeli - - - DB 6909-10 






with Orchestra cond. by Eric Robinson 
B9724 Roide Thulé; O Dieu! que de bijoux! 


— ‘‘ Faust ’”’ — Gounod 
. : Victoria de los Angeles 
Divertimemte No. 2 2 D (K.131)— with Orchestra cond. by Walter Siisskind 


Mozart 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra . DB 6938 ~ 


Conductor: Sir Thomas Beecham 
DB 6649-5! 











Violin Concerto in E Major — Bach 
Gioconda de Vito 

and the London Chamber Orchestra 
Conductor: Anthony Bernard DB 6884-6 





TO REMIND YOU OF THESE OUTSTANDING 


COOPUS 


’Cello Concerto in B Minor — Dvorak 
Pierre Fournier 

and the Philharmonia Orchestra : 
Conductor: Rafael Kubelik DB 6887-9! 


Variations on a Theme by Haydn — 
(**St Antoni Chorale”) — Brahms 

The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conductor: Furtwangler DB 6932-4 


Farewell of Boris— Boris Godounov — 
Moussorgsky 

Boris Christoff 

with the Philharmonia Orchestra 
Conductor: Issay Dobrowen DB 6935 


Concerto No. 4 in G Major — Beethoven 
Artur Rubinstein 
and the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conductor: Sir Thomas Beecham 

DB 6732-5 


If music be the food of Love ; 

Music for a While — both by Purcell 
Alfred Deller 

with harpsichord accompaniment by 
Walter Bergmann - . - € 3890 


Elisabeths Gebet — Tannhauser — 
Wagner 

Kirsten Flagstad 

with the Philharmonia Orchestra 

cond. by Issay Dobrowen - DB 6795 


“HIS MASTER'S: VOICE” 


The Hllmash of Quality 











THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY 
LIMITED HAYES, MIDDLFSFX 


























